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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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COPPER BOX IS RECOVERED 


A copper box was recovered on July 30 
from the cornerstone of the Universalist 
church [Wichita, Kan.]. 

This box, placed there thirty-six 
years ago, came to light as workmen 
tore down the building, which was con- 
demned several years ago. The ma- 
terials are to be used in the building of 
the new Epworth Methodist Church. 


When the box was opened the follow- 
ing contents were noted: A Bible pre- 
sented by the Masonic Lodge A. F. & 
A. M. which participated in the corner- 
stone laying; a roster of the membership 
of the York Rite bodies; annual report 
of the Universalist convention in 1906; 
a copy of the hymnbook used in the 
church; photograph of the pastor, the 
late Rev. A. G. King; and a list of trus- 
tees and building committee of the 
church. 


The trustees were the Rev. Mr. King, 
president; J. W. Hutton, clerk; Ellis H. 
Vandenburg, treasurer; Jesse Burt, and 
Mrs. Sarah M. Wilder. Louis Gerteis 
was master of the A. F. & A. M. at the 
time—The Wichita (Kansas) Beacon. 


DR. ROSE HONORED 


On Sunday, July 25, Dr. Henry R. 
Rose preached for the fiftieth consecu- 
tive summer at Rumford Point, Maine, 
at the union service of the Universalist, 
Congregational and Methodist churches. 
A reception was tendered Dr. and Mrs. 
Rose at the close of the service. Rev. 
William Penner, the pastor, spoke words 
of appreciation for the people and pre- 
sented a purse of good will. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
AT WEYMOUTH LANDING 


A very successful two-week Vacation 
Church School ended at the Universalist 
church in Weymouth Landing, Mass., on 
Friday night, July 30, with parents and 
friends attending a service and exhibit of 
handcraft by the children. 


Forty children were enrolled in the 
school, twenty-nine of whom received 
certificates for having met the necessary 
requirements. Of this number ten re- 
ceived additional credit for perfect at- 
tendance. Rev. Mason McGinness, 
newly elected pastor of the church, pre- 
sented the certificates. 


There were three departments in the 
school — Kindergarten, Primary and 
Junior. The school was under the gen- 
eral direction of A. Edwin Grimes of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, assisted by Mrs. W. C. Billings of 
the local church. 


Books used for the courses were: For 
the beginners, Let’s Go Out of Doors; for 
the Primary Department, Exploring 
God’s Out of Doors; for the Junior De- 
partment, How Miracles Abound. The 
worship, handwork, recreation and other 
features of the program all tied in with 
these courses. 
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CHELSEA REVIEWS THE 
YEAR’S WORK 


During the year the Universalist 
church of Chelsea, Mass., of which Rev. 
Clarence Guy Robbins, D.D., is minister, 
celebrated its one-hundredth anniversary. 
Also, a mortgage of $1,500 was paid and 
the entire plant was renovated at a cost 
of around $1,700. 

The church served a bean supper 
weekly from October to June. 

In the early part of the year the Clara 
Barton Guild sponsored a concert which 
realized nearly $100. The Social Circle 
held a rummage sale, clearing over $40; 
also, on June 1, a Baby Show (with 
thirty-six babies), which was attended 
by over two hundred people and netted 
over $122. The men served a lobster 
supper on June 15 to one hundred sixty 
people. This brought in nearly $70. 

Twenty-one people joined the church 
during the Easter season. 


MAN OF LETTERS 

Once, while residing in a small French 
village, the celebrated Edmond Rostand 
visited the office of the local magistrate 
to record the birth of a child belonging 
to a friend. The magistrate, a rather 
pompous individual, and a great stickler 
for form, opened his book and inquired, 
“Your name, sir?” 

“Edmond Rostand,” was the reply. 

“Vocation?” 

“Man of letters and member of the 
French Academy.” 

“Very well, sir,” concluded the official. 
“You must sign your name. Can you 
write? If not, you may make a cross.” — 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


WHO’S WHO 


Raymonp J. BaucHan, Harry ApAMs 
Hersey, STANLEY MANNING and Morris 
Reep Rosinson are ministers of Univer- 
salist churches in Newark, N. J., Dan- 
bury, Conn., Hartford, Conn., and Annis- 
quam, Mass., respectively. 


Griswotp WitiiAMs, who died so 
tragically last year, was at the time min- 
ister of the Universalist church in 
Floral Park, Long Island. He had just 
gone there after having served ten years 
as pastor of our church in Barre, Vt. 


Aurrep C. Lane was on the Darwin 
Memorial Committee when in 1909 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science celebrated the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Darwin’s birth. 
He was also on the recent national com- 
mittee for the celebration of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Copernicus and the publication of his 
book. 


Exsire Oakes Barser is wife of the 
minister of the Universalist church at 
New Haven, Conn. 


Joun F. C. Green is pastor of the 
Evangelical Congregational church of 
McKeesport, Pa. 
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A Liberal Church Is Needed 


LIBERAL church is needed just now more than 

ever before. We do not mean simply a Universal- 
ist Church, although that is needed, but we mean any 
liberal church. 

Such a church is needed especially not because of 
different theological ideas, but because of a totally dif- 
ferent approach. 

The distinguishing thing about a liberal church is 
its attitude toward new truth. It never apologizes for 
a new view. It takes the position that revelation is 
going on today just as truly as when the Bible books 
were taking form, and just as much as when the 
articles of belief were being stated. It holds therefore 
that new truths are of God just as much as old truths. 

The one thing to be sure about is whether or not a 
statement, new or old, contains the truth. If it seems 
to us to be true it is our duty to say so. 

The history of the Christian church shows us clearly 
that Christians keep still about new truth because they 
are reluctant to offend other Christians. They fail to 
see that in attempting to curry favor with the closed 
mind, they alienate the open mind. In the churches 
we often lose the support of the most intelligent mem- 
bers of the community because they will not put up 
with denial of the obvious or with apologizing for 
change. 

We call attention to these truths because the 
authoritarian churches and the ultraorthodox churches 
are the ones benefited by the war. People in their 


uncertainty turn for help to what seems sure. People 
are weary, perplexed, sorrowing. They turn to the 
“old-time religion,” which often is intolerant and 
narrow, and strongly opposed to new ideas. 

A church is needed that will face up squarely to 
the glorious mystery of life with its challenge to us to 
find out, that will proclaim faith in the scheme of things 
whatever ills beset us, that will stand for the heart of 
religion as Christ proclaimed it. 

Wherein the liberal church has failed is in its lack 
of belief in the liberal church. Too many liberal 
Christians are easily satisfied. They go to churches 
where the going involves less trouble for themselves, 
even if those churches repudiate their own beliefs. The 
liberal Christian must be led to see the importance of 
the liberal church, not for itself but for the service it 
can render. 

Only when a liberal Christian comes to see the 
importance of the liberal church will it become strong 
enough to be important. 

There is a tremendous difference between a religion 
that is a quest and a religion that is an escape. There 
is also a tremendous difference between an authoritar- 
ian church and a free church. 

If the people called Universalist should once get 
these truths into their heads and then should lay them 
squarely upon their consciences, there would be less 
talk about our work being done. The truth is that the 
bulk of it is ahead of us. 


The Re-education of Germans 


GENERATION of German young people has been 
taught that war gives the most glorious of 
opportunities, and that absolute, unquestioning obedi- 
-ence to the Fuehrer is the highest of human duties. 
These young people despise Christianity because of its 
insistence upon mercy. They follow the ideals of the 
old German god Thor, whose symbol was a sledge 
hammer. It is right, according to such German teach- 
ing, to pound adversaries into submission. If the 
burning of a town or the massacre of all its people is 
advantageous for German arms, it is right. Anything 
is right that strengthens the Fuehrer. Anything is 
wrong that delays or hinders him. 

From our standpoint this is bad education. All 
these young people who hold such ideas ought to be 
re-educated. They ought to be made to see that it 
was not intended that they be blown to bits for a 
Fuehrer and then thrown into a trench, but intended 


that they develop all their talents and powers, discover 
new truth, and learn to live as socially-minded mem- 
bers of a community. 

The important thing for us to bear in mind is that 
outsiders cannot perform this work of re-education. 
Against an alien victor the young Germans will close 
their minds. Even if an alien said that two and two 
equaled four, they would try to make it three or five. 
The hope for re-education in Germany rests upon 
liberal-minded, intelligent Germans. That the Ger- 
mans ought to have the Fuehrer complex knocked out 
of their heads is indisputable, but the chances are that 
already the job is pretty well done. Germans cannot 
escape history any more than other people. Germans 
hunger, thirst, weep, laugh, marry and bury as do the 
rest of us. They doubtless see clearly what their 
Fuehrer has done, first by attacking Poland and 
then by so tragically underestimating the Russians. 
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We admit that the educational machinery of 
Germany is in bad shape. Teachers are dead, buildings 
are burned and, worst of all, freedom is ended. But 
with victory, freedom will be regained and in time 
buildings and teachers will come. 

Outsiders can do much in the work of re-education, 
but not by ordering anything to be taught. They can 
help by restoring buildings, libraries and laboratories. 
They can help by patience and sympathy. 

It goes without saying that Germany will be dis- 
armed and kept disarmed. We should be a lot of 
fools if we let an aggressive power pile up armaments 
again. But good will can go along with oversight, and 
unless it does there will be little chance for re-education 
along lines that will promote the peace of the world. 


A TOUCHING STORY FROM CHINA 


HE American Association for China Famine and 

Flood Relief of Chicago tells this touching story: 

It was interesting to note the gratitude of the 
Chinese people when they found that American mis- 
sionaries were getting food and relief to their starving 
neighbors. In Northwestern China, where roads were 
bad and country was almost entirely ruled by small 
bandit governments, these bandit army commanders 
would meet the missionaries at the border of their 
controlled territory and escort them safely across to 
the next bandit territory. They would protect them, 
and protect their money and supplies, when they knew 
the missionaries were taking these things to people in 
famine-afflicted districts. These bandits needed both 
food and money, but they would not allow any harm 
of any kind to come to the people who were on a 
mission of mercy. 

In one case, a missionary had two thousand dollars 
in silver which one of the bandit followers stole. When 
the leader heard of it, he began an immediate search 
among his men and within twenty-four hours returned 
every dollar. 


EVERYDAY MARVELS 


ROFESSOR SINNOTT OF YALE throws an 

interesting side light upon the intricacy of the 
human mechanism in a recent contribution to the 
Yale Review. He writes, “Three times a day we stoke 
our bodies with organic compounds much as we put 
gas into the motor car, but this food serves us not as 
fuel alone but as material to build our bodies and make 
them run with smoothness and efficiency. Imagine 
your car of dreams so built that a magic fluid poured 
into its tank would not only keep it going but would 
service it, repair it and gradually transform it into the 
model of next year and you will have a rough picture 
of what food does for your body every day.” 

In the same article, Professor Sinnott speaks of the 
effort that science has made to solve another mystery. 
Most of us know that all life on earth depends upon a 
process going on in plants. Green plants possess the 
power to draw carbon dioxide from the air and water 
from the soil and so combine them that they make 
glucose, the simplest form of sugar but the substance 
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out of which, in the last analysis, come all bodies 
whether of plants or animals. 

The agent in the marvelous process is a green plant 
pigment called chlorophyll. Chlorophyll reaches out 
and seizes upon the sunlight that it needs to effect the 
combination. 

But how does it do its work? It ought to be easy 
to find out. Science has innumerable resources. The 
thing is happéning before our eyes and quite literally 
beneath our feet. But Professor Sinnott writes that 
how it is accomplished, no one knows. “Chemists and 
physicists have studied it. Three generations of plant 
physiologists have tried to understand it. Laboratories 
have been established solely for its investigation. Much 
has, indeed, been learned, but the ultimate mystery 
still stands unsolved.” 

In the presence of these mysteries of the world that 
are all about us, the thoughtful man realizes how fitting 
is an attitude of humility and reverence. 

We have no great objection to titles like “Rev- 
erend,” “Very Reverend,” “Right Reverend,” etc., but 
we hope that when society becomes intelligent enough 
to extend them we will then say the Reverend Turf 
or perhaps the Reverend Chlorophyll. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY AND PACIFISTS 


OR some time the Christian Century has been 
engaged in a debate with pacifist readers, the 
Christian Century saying that after war comes, pacifists, 
like everybody else, are compelled to take part whether 
they will or not, and the pacifists saying that they are 
just as free to bear their witness against war at one 
time as at another. 

Both are right and both are wrong. 

It depends on what we mean by “taking part.” If 
a pacifist goes to a work camp, in one sense he takes 
part in the war. Any useful work is participation. 
Wars are won by potatoes as well as by shells. If a 
pacifist makes the Government send him to prison, he 
takes part in war against his country by adding to 
his country’s burdens. 

All this may be true, and yet it is just as true that 
a pacifist who bears his testimony against war before 
the outbreak of war can go on bearing his testimony 
after the war comes. The Christian Century, curiously, 
seems to eliminate moral factors from the situation 
when it says, “But when actual war is on, he cannot 
oppose war. He is involved willy-nilly in the fighting 
and has no choice save to decide on which side he 
shall fight.” 

Mr. Pinkham and others stood up in the May Meet- 
ing of the Unitarians and bore their testimony against 
war precisely as they did before we were involved in 
the war. If the Christian Century should say that they 
accomplished nothing, we reply, how does the Christian 
Century know? Perhaps God might differ with the 
Century. 

We are sorry that any of our ministers are pacifists. 
We need them all in the fight against Hitler. But to 
us it is nonsense to say that these men and women > 
endowed by God with free wills cannot exercise those 
wills after our country declares war just as well as 
before. 


- 
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JOHN COLE, PREACHER 


OHN COLE of Glens Falls, New York, district 

superintendent of the Methodist Church until he 
was forced to retire a year ago, was an unsung hero. 
He died at fifty-six after making a success of his min- 
istry and blessing many lives. 

He was one of the handicapped. A falling derrick 
caught him while he was at work on a construction job 
and broke his back. At the time he was a senior in 
the Theological Department of Boston University. It 
seemed certain that he would die or that if he lived he 
would be a helpless cripple. He didn’t die and, 
although his gait was not quite normal, he got about, a 
man among men and a pastor who could visit and help 
his people. He wrote a book during his convalescence 
called The Wheel-Chair Philosopher, full of faith and 
courage. 

He was a good preacher, modern minded, intelligent, 
sympathetic. He could say, “Thanks be to God who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation that we may be 
able to comfort them which are in any trouble by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted . of 
God.” 

He married a noble and beautiful woman who, like 
her husband, could distill growth and strength from 
pain and difficulty. 

Out of this Methodist parsonage there went into 
the world six right-minded children—four daughters 
and two sons—and one of these sons is now an officer 
in the Army. . 

Many people were relieved when John Cole died, 
for his last year was one of great suffering. But people 
were not only relieved, they were stirred to the depths 
by the passing of a man who had what it takes to 
live nobly in our kind of world and who showed many 
others the way. 


UNION THROUGH SERVICE 


HREE divinity schools on the Pacific Coast have 

pooled resources for important war work. The 
Pacific School of Religion, the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, and the Starr King School for the 
Ministry, Congregational, Episcopal, Unitarian, will 
unite to train men and women for postwar rehabili- 
tation work abroad. All interested in these courses 
should get in touch with the Director, Postwar Reha- 
bilitation Training, 1798 Scenic Avenue, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

There will be six two-month periods devoted to 
this work, which will start September 6. Four fields 
will be studied—language, regional study, personal 
rehabilitation, and faith for living. 

The subjects show clearly that someone with 
imagination is back of the project. The man who goes 
must be equipped to talk to people. He must know the 
peculiarities and needs of the section that he deals 
with. He must have at command techniques to grap- 
ple with hate and despair, and he must have himself, 
and be able to communicate, faith for living. 

This is Christianity at its best. The drawing to- 
gether of the denominations has a significance that is 
obvious, but that is not the main thing involved. 
Nothing relating to the welfare of the schools is of 
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primary importance. The main thing involved is that 
human beings by the million have been forced by war 
to low levels morally and physically, that suffering 
is intense, and that Christians realize that their first 
duty is to go with sympathy, with hope, with healing, 
and thus lay the foundation for the abundant life of 
the Master. 


TRIUMPHANT IDEALS 


HE interpretation of events sooner or later comes 

down to an expression of faith, and it is a realistic 
faith to believe that just as the West has overcome the 
threat to its life during the past generation, so it is 
possible for a nation—particularly a nation like Ger- 
many—to overcome the threat to its own civilization. 
In that she can only be helped and not forced. You 
cannot force a nation any more than you can force a 
man into the way of truth. It is only possible for force 
to create the conditions in which truth may be found 
for its own sake. It is difficult to fight a war and fight 
it clearly on behalf of the good and still at the same 
time retain the impression that the adversary is funda- 
mentally the same as you. Yet if that is not true there 
is no hope for the world. If our adversaries collectively 
are the very embodiment of evil; if they are so bad that 
we have to undertake the task of re-education, them 


’ there is no hope for the world, for it is unlikely that 


such colossal evil can ever be eradicated by any exer- 
tions of ours. The strength of the United Nations up 
to now has lain in the fact that the Germans have not 
been fought as Germans (and the same is true of 
course of the other Axis nations), they have been 
fought as men who gave themselves over to evil things. 
It is a matter of faith to believe that when the evil 
things have been defeated the power of truth will still 
remain in the adversary to make its own recovery. 
War is only justified when it is fought on behalf of 
things that are above the hates, prejudices and maligni- 
ties of men. This war, primarily, has been fought for 
those higher things. We know that there is much to 
set against this, but in spite of everything that has been 
the justification for the United Nations, and it is still 
their justification. To forget that, and all the strength 
it brings, in the time of peacemaking, would be to 
throw away much that the triumph of ideals should 
bring —The Inquirer (Unitarian) , London. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The number of students from other. denominations 
who enroll in the divinity schools of Tufts and St. 
Lawrence and take the training is a high tribute to 
our institutions, for many of these men intend to be 
ordained in the denomination from which they come. 


Ministers and college professors in large numbers 
are working straight through the summer as if there 
never had been an institution like a long vacation. 


“The life of Jesus,” said Dr. Speers of New York 
recently, “was a series of expanding experiences with 
which he came to terms.” Every life can be just that, 
and the secret of growth lies in the way in which we 
come to terms. 
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As I See Universalism 
Raymond J. Baughan 


HE following is an attempt to state in a brief and 

simple way what Universalism means to one 
person. There are probably some Universalists who 
would not say these things in the same way that I 
have tried to say them. That is one of the interesting 
things about the Universalist idea, and it is a vital 
thing. We do not all think alike. This is not because 
we enjoy differences of opinion, but because we believe 
each person ought to use his own mind and conscience. 
One should first of all be true to himself. There is 
something essentially religious about that. To be 
sincere, a man must grow from within. So we make 
room in our fellowship for persons who express their 
faith in many differing ways. 

Yes, right here we find a basis for fellowship. We 
are united not by a creedal statement, but by a 
common purpose. It is a spirit that brings us to- 
gether. We work and worship together because we 
intend to do something together. We want to bring 
more truth, goodness, love, and beauty into the world. 
So we are drawn together as persons with kindred 
intentions and purposes. 

We are not a people who go in much for ritual. 
We like to approach religion as a practical way of life. 
Universalism, as I see it, is concerned most of all about 
the basic meanings in religion. We are always trying 
to get our faith down to its essential and workable 
truth. A faith that does nothing to us or through us 
is not, we think, of much value. 

Taking that approach to religion, we have arrived 
at certain ways of thinking and living that have been 
and are vital to us. 

We think of God, for example, as a creative spiritual 
power revealed in human life through experiences of 
love, truth, goodness, and beauty. These experiences 
cannot be adequately accounted for as accidents. They 
belong in the universe. We did not invent them. We 
discover them. They reveal something that is deep 
in life. Something comes through. They are windows 
through which the divine may shine. The highest in 
us is that much of God in us—the rest of him is that 
“more” of love, goodness, truth and beauty suggested 
by our partial discoveries. 

Emerson says somewhere that “we only believe as 
deep as we live.” That seems to us to be true about 
our faith in God. Of course, wind, fire and earthquake 
are in the universe, but we have found a still small 
voice here also. God is that still small voice, that 
creative spirit discovered in our best experiences, that 
“inner light” that the darkness cannot put out. 

Many people think of God only as the creator of 
the universe. But to stop with that idea is to leave 
God far off and vague. When we think of him only 
in such terms, he does not get into the places where 
we actually live. No, God is a spiritual fact wrought 
into life as grain is in fine wood. Love, for example, 
is ingrained in the substance of life. A harvest of evil 
awaits those who defy its law. But every act of love 


brings life and strength. So it is that every aspiration 
and good deed point to a spiritual reality that backs 
our little ventures of faith. 

Through this approach, God is found in daily living, 
in true prayer, in the voice of conscience, in doing good 
deeds, in creatively handling hard tasks, in the quest 
for truth, in rendering unselfish service. “Where love 
is, God is.” 

So God, to us, is a creative spiritual power, an 
indwelling presence that commands our lives when we 
live devoted to the highest. We -learn, then, that 
Bethlehem is every place where the best in us comes 
to birth, and Calvary, every place where we give our- 
selves sacrificially in service to our fellow men. 

Now, when we just talk to people about religion 
or hand them a creed, religion seems dead and stifling. 
But when a person walks into our life aflame with 
everything religion is at its best, something vital haunts 
us all the rest of our days. Jesus does that for us. And 
other persons, influenced by him, have drawn us by 
their Christ-like spirit. 

We are won to great ways of thinking and living 
by persons. What they are stirs our deepest impulses 
so that the nobler, the stronger, the more heroic they 
are, the more we’long to be like them. 

When we say Jesus was divine, we do not mean 
that he was different from anything human beings can 
be. Rather, we mean that in him, love was revealed. 
And to us, where love and goodness are, there God is. 
So, as we incarnate the spirit of love in us, to that 
extent divinity is in us. 

It is for us to find out what the spirit of Jesus and 
his way of good will mean in our world of personal 
blindness, racial bitterness, and international conflict. 
He saves us as we incarnate his spirit in our lives and 
in the world. 

More than that, as we live by his spirit, he becomes 
for us an inward presence that enriches and strengthens 
the best in us. He becomes the spirit of love and 
truth we walk in and by. We are touched by that 
spirit and lo, as we cleave the wood, wash the dishes, 
discover truth, spend ourselves unselfishly, suffer for 
love, dedicate ourselves to goodness, he is here with 
us. “Faith has yet its Olivet and love its Galilee.” 

We come now to the question of authority in 
religion. We do not think anything is necessarily true 
because it is old. Many ideas that are erroneous have 
lived for centuries. We do not believe an idea is true 
just because the Bible or a church says it is. 

In our scientific world, we ask for evidence. We 
want to know whether or not experiment verifies an 
idea. The statements of the Bible or a church, like 
anything else, must be tested by historical research 
and living experience. The most important facts in 
religion, we think, are facts of experience. We are 
confident that everything of spiritual significance ca 
be tested in life. . 

Of course we cannot individually start out from 
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the beginning as though no truth had been discovered 
before we arrived. There are some people who can 
go beyond what the race has discovered and bring new 
truth to humanity, but most of us who try to be 
individual prophets turn out in the end to be only 
fools. 

We do not take votes in science. We depend for 
scientific knowledge on men who are trained in the 
technique of science. When we are ill we go to a 
physician, not because he may never be mistaken, but 
because he is more likely to be correct than we are. 
In the same way we turn to persons of spiritual insight 
like Jeremiah and Jesus, not because they are infallible, 
but because they have lived deeply. We need that 
kind of wisdom. 

The popular idea, that because people disagree about 
religion one man’s opinion is as good as another’s, seems 
weak to us. There are persons more sensitive to 
spiritual truth than the rest of us. We need their 
insight and help. 

We see a need for authority in religion, therefore, 
but it is not the infallible kind. Ultimately it rests 
on truth that can be verified in life. 

The Bible is a record of centuries of human experi- 
ence in religion. We turn to it as a book of great 
insight. As in all ancient literature, there are many 
things in the Bible we no longer believe. But within 
the mental framework of the people who wrote the 
different books we find meanings that are true to 
experience. They have put their religious discoveries 
in the thought of their time. 

Sometimes in the country we have water given 
to us in old-fashioned water buckets. So it is we find 
truth in the Bible put in ancient mental settings. 

That is no reason for us to be proud either. In the 
future, new generations may wonder what we meant 
by statements we have made. Yet they will not think 
we were fools. They will know we were trying to say 
something important. 

We find in the Bible the story of a long religious 
pilgrimage. Its ideas are not stopping places. They 
move on as the people grow in religious insight. Just 
as a scientist never says the last word about anything, 
but adds his contribution when fuller truth comes to 
him, so the Bible is the record of an ongoing quest for 
deeper truth and goodness. 

The remarkable thing about the Bible is that it 
finds us in the deep places of our living. Insights are 
there that make us start and grow, that illuminate 
our own experience and reveal where we stand in our 
own religious development. 

Now, when a person sets out to be serious in 
religious living, he inevitably comes upon the need of 
prayer. For prayer is religion from the inside. It is 
the way we make ourselves inwardly adequate for life. 
The secret of prayer does not lie in magic, but in our 
need of strength and renewal of character. Prayer 
is the art of taking in spiritual power and letting the 
highest take command of our lives. When we pray 
God grows real to us. He no longer is just a theory 
but a fact—a commanding imperative in conscience, 
a deep center that steadies our wavering spirits, a 
profound stimulus for our beaten souls. 

When we think of religion in these terms, we are 
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brought to the central emphasis of Universalism—its 
all-inclusiveness. No person is shut out of our fellow- 
ship because he cannot agree to a creed, or because 
he is of a different race or class or nation. We believe 
in the universal spirit. We believe as the Quakers do 
that there is “something divine” in every person, and 
that all men are entitled to the freedom, opportunity, 
education and worship they need to become their best. 
More than that, we are deeply convinced that people 
are interdependent. As the early Universalists put 
it, “We shall all be saved together or we will not be 
saved at all.” No person is a real Universalist who 
is not trying to enlarge his own respect and concern for 
others and his understanding of them, and enlisting in 
the venture to bring fuller life and love to all people. 
Universalism is as wide as the universe. Once a great 
man called it “universe religion.” 

Good will comes into the world, we know, only 
through persons who have good will in their hearts 
and who give themselves sacrificially to bring it upon 
the earth. That quest is an essential part of our 
religion. 

Moreover, Universalism is a triumphant faith. It 
believes in the ultimate victory of good over evil. That 
is not because it is sentimental and likes to play 
ostrich. No, this faith comes out of a deep conviction 
that we live in a moral universe sustained by a moral 
God who cannot be ultimately defeated. This is 
altogether too tragic a world for any intelligent person 
who lives in it to be blind to sin and evil. Our faith 
is not easygoing and indifferent. It insists that per- 
sons and societies must suffer the inevitable conse- 
quences of wrongdoing. But we put our faith in 
possibilities. 

Because we believe that every person has some- 
thing in him that is of God, we have a basis for faith 
in immortality. We believe that the spiritual life in 
persons is supremely valuable. God will not let it 
go out like the flame of a candle. We no longer believe 
in the ancient mental pictures of life after death, but 
we do believe that spiritual life is as real as stones and 
dirt. It has meaning and it will not perish. 

Most certainly we do not believe in hell as a torture 
chamber where persons are endlessly punished for their 
sins. There is nothing moral about an idea like that. 
A God who eternally punishes a hopeless person would 
not be God at all, but a devil. Love does have its 
stern aspects, but its punishments are redemptive, not 
vindictive. “We are punished,” wrote Emerson, “not 
for our sins but by them.” 

We come now to the questions of the church. We 
think a person ought to care more for religion than for 
the church as such. Yet, the man who neglects religious 
fellowship soon discovers that something happens to 
his personal religious life. 

We need the church to help make the spiritual life 
real to us. Something is always making itself appear 
to us as the real truth about life. Ideas, moods, high 
purposes or low ones, good environments or bad ones, 
speak to us like that. Think what we do to ourselves, 
then, when we shut the church out of our lives and 
have nothing we belong to that reminds us that the 
spiritual life is real. 

When we worship, what really matters is not so 
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much what happens inside the church as what happens 
inside people. To live in spiritual slums is as demoral- 
izing as living in city slums. 

We do not get or keep religion by ourselves. It 
comes to us and is sustained through our friends, 
through persons who live spiritual lives, through a 
fellowship of purpose. 

The Universalist Church is trying to be such a 
spiritual fellowship. We know many people who are 
looking for the kind of religion that we represent, but 
who have not yet found us. We invite them to come 
in. We believe that many would find richer life with 
us, and we know we need the help of men and women 
of vision, intelligence and courage. 


The First Universalist College 


in the World 


Harry Adams Hersey 


UST eighty-eight years ago (August 22, 1855) “the 

first Universalist college in the world” was opened, 

on “Walnut Hill,’ Medford-Somerville, Massachusetts, 

the crown of a tract of one hundred acres of land given 

to the denomination by Charles Tufts of Somerville, 

who had a dream and caught a vision and said, “Some 
day I will set a light upon that hill.” 

It may be of interest to the readers of THe LEApER, 
hundreds of whom have had personal or intimate rela- 
tionships with Tufts College, as has the writer, to read 
the story of that first day. It should be remembered 
that Medford was then a country town, and the only 
transportation to Tufts College from Boston was by 
the Boston and Lowell (now Boston and Maine) Rail- 
road. Under those conditions more persons were seated 
at the tables than, in all probability, at any subsequent 
banquet in the history of the college. Even today a 
peak of seven hundred on Alumni Day is rarely reached. 
The chapel referred to in the following account is not 
the present Goddard Chapel, which cannot seat, now- 
adays, one-third of the students, but a room in Ballou 
Hall, where about three hundred persons could be 
accommodated. 

But to get on with the story— 

“The day upon which Tufts College was to be intro- 
duced to the world of letters dawned bright and beau- 
tiful, warm and sunny, without being oppressively hot 
—an ideal summer day. The exercises had been adver- 
tised to begin at half past ten in the forenoon. By 
nine o’clock people began to arrive, and before the 
appointed hour the building was thronged; and at 
eleven o’clock a delayed special train brought about six 
hundred more persons from Boston. It was impossible 
to give seating accommodations to the immense crowd, 
and many could not even get into the building, which 
was crowded from basement to roof. The audience 
certainly deserved praise for the good nature which 
it displayed, for it was palpably a mistake to hold the 
exercises in the chapel when the weather was doing its 
best to make things inviting out of doors. After the 
arrival of the train it was discovered that Mr. and Mrs. 
Tufts were not present, owing to the failure of the 
train to stop at Somerville. A committee was appointed 
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to fetch them posthaste in a carriage, and at last all 
was ready. 

“While the Germania Band of Boston furnished 
music, a procession was formed in the southwest corner 
of the basement and proceeded upstairs to the chapel. 
There Rev. Henry Bacon of Philadelphia offered prayer, 
and, in the absence of Dr. Oliver Dean, president of the 
trustees, Vice-President Thomas Whittemore installed 
President Ballou and Professors John P. Marshall, 
William P. Drew and Benjamin F. Tweed, the first 
faculty of the college. President Ballou then delivered 
his inaugural address. 

“After the chapel exercises dinner was served, a 
tent being brought into requisition. Nine hundred 
plates had been provided, and hundreds who had 
attempted to obtain tickets at the last moment were 
refused. An hour and a half was consumed in seating 
the company, and an hour more was consumed in 
gastronomic exercise. ... The Trumpet, in enthusiastic 
praise, says that the tables were served ‘bountifully as 
one could have them in his own house.’ 

“After the feasting was concluded Dr. Ballou spoke 
a few well-chosen words of welcome, after which the 
first toast—‘Charles Tufts, the venerable founder of 
Tufts College: may the fruits of his project gladden the 
hearts through all his earthly journey!—was answered 
by the company’s rising and giving three enthusiastic 
cheers. 

“*The founding of the first Universalist college in 
the world, the success of this enterprise must be as 
gratifying to the numerous donors as it is honorable to 
the indefatigable agent’ was responded to by Rey. Otis 
A. Skinner, who told the story of his work, in which 
there was very much of interest. (He had raised one 
hundred thousand dollars for the college and had con- 
tributed the last three thousand dollars personally.) 

“Rev. E. H. Chapin of New York responded to the 
toast—Knowledge is power, an aphorism verified in 
the undisputed dominion of the Christian orator’—and 
so eloquent did Dr. Chapin become that many pledges 
of financial aid are said to have resulted from his 
speech. 

“The fourth toast was—The Tufts College Educa- 
tional Association, the channel through which may 
flow the sympathies of the people for our infant institu- 
tion! In response to this Rev. A. A. Miner of Boston 
read a letter in which Sylvanus Packard, already the 
donor of twenty thousand dollars, gave his promise to 
duplicate the next three ten thousands raised outside 
of those who were already contributors. 

“*The treasurer of Tufts College’ was the next toast. 
‘The treasury being empty we this day draw on the 
treasurer who will honor our draft at sight.’ B. B. 
Mussey, Esq., rose amid cheers and stamping, and 
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proved the treasury not empty by showing that out of — 


forty-five thousand dollars received for building ex- 
penses, but forty thousand had been paid out, leaving 
five thousand dollars in the treasury. 

“After a thrilling speech by Rev. T. B. Thayer of 
Lowell, an appeal for funds was started by the ever- 
ready Mr. Packard, who gave another five hundred 
dollars, immediately matched by an equal sum from 


Mr. Mussey. The total amount subscribed at the 


dinner was about four thousand dollars. 
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_ “The exercises were concluded by singing, ‘From 
all that dwell below the skies,’ and the first great gala 
day in the history of Tufts College came joyfully to 
a close.” 

The foregoing account, from The History of Tufts 
College, seems to tell now of things long ago and far 
away, but the bright promise of that August day has 
been amply fulfilled. The college was not founded, as 
many have supposed, as a theological school. The 
original educational project had included a theolog- 
ical school to be located in Massachusetts and a 
college to be located in New York. When Massachu- 
setts got the college, New York claimed that it should 
have the theological school. But the will of Sylvanus 
Packard, and its stipulation that a professorship of 
Christian theology should be established at Tufts, 
brought the theological school to Massachusetts. 

From the three students (already attending the 
college a year before it was “opened”) the student 
body has increased to more than a thousand (not in- 
cluding medical and dental schools) in normal times. 
The latest directory of alumni lists more than fifteen 
thousand names. About four hundred men have been 
trained at Tufts for our ministry. 

Beautiful for situation the “Hill” is “home” to 
thousands of men and women throughout the world. 
For present-day Universalists who, since the college has 
lost its sectarian emphasis and Universalists are but 
a fraction of the student body, may have lost somewhat 
of the lively interest and intimate knowledge which 
the earlier Universalists had for years, I quote, in 
closing, the opening words of a familiar college song, 
“There’s a college out in Medford where they know a 
thing or two. If you haven’t heard about it, it is simply 
one on you.” 


Copernicus and Darwin* 
Alfred C. Lane 


PYHE names of Copernicus and Darwin are known 
to us all for the one book that each of them wrote. 
In many respects their surroundings were very dif- 
ferent. Darwin was the country gentleman of frail 
health who, I am told, could not work continuously 
more than half an hour without sickness, who spent 
his life largely in the field of experimenting and ob- 
serving and corresponding with others in the field of 
natural history. Copernicus was an ecclesiastic whose 
work made him at times active in financial, political 
and even military matters. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are points of re- 
semblance. They both had ample means so that they 
had time for leisure and work without thought of 
financial reward. Darwin’s wealth came from his 
grandfather, who was the founder of the famous Wedg- 
wood ware. Copernicus had an influential uncle who 
was a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church and who 
was in a position to provide him with means. Both 


-_ * Abstract of an address at North Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 25, 1943. 
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of them had done other work, but both of them realized 
that science consisted not merely of observations or 
of general ideas or hypotheses but of the connection 
of these general ideas with observations, rigidly de- 
ducing from the general idea its consequences and 
applying them to the field of observation. When these 
ideas are confirmed by a wealth of observation, we can 
then use them to foresee the future. Now each of these 
men had a general idea, which was not entirely new, 
but which was not generally accepted. Each spent 
years (twenty years) in working out all the conse- 
quences of this general idea that he could think of and 
in testing those consequences by observation. 

Copernicus believed that the earth went round the 
sun, although casual observation seemed to indicate 
the opposite. 

Darwin believed that animals and plants, including 
man, were descended from one or a few forms by a 
process of selection of the variations (such as we see 
between parents and children) and their accumulation 
owing to the survival of those which fitted best to their 
environment. 

Curiously, I find the names of Copernicus and 
Darwin in Bradford’s book on Darwin coupled in 
Chapter 6 on “Darwin the Destroyer.” How does 
this happen? In what sense was Darwin a destroyer, 
and why should Copernicus be coupled with him? 

Neither Copernicus nor Darwin was an atheist, or 
thought of his work as hostile to religion. Copernicus 
dedicated his work to Pope Pius III. Long before 
Copernicus wise men considering the heavens had found 
man relatively insignificant physically, and the intelli- 
gent ecclesiastics who were friends of Copernicus well 
realized that “God is a spirit” and that expressions like 
the “corners of the earth” and other Bible language 
could not be taken too literally. 

Nor did kinship of man to animals do the shatter- 
ing. Jesus alluded to Herod as a fox and to some of 
his enemies as a “brood of vipers”! 

Darwin referred to the variations upon which 
natural selection worked as “chance.” Yet in a chapter 
in the Origin of Species he makes it very clear that 
while he calls the designation “wholly incorrect,” it 
“serves plainly to state our ignorance of the cause 
of each variation.” But the chapter goes on to discuss 
the laws of variation! While Darwin himself was, like 
Thomas Jefferson, Paine, Benjamin Franklin and other 
freethinkers of that time, a believer in God, he was so 
absorbed in working out what random and unplanned 
variations might yield to natural selection that he was 
loath to be as positive as his friend Asa Gray here in 
Cambridge, or Lyell, or his codiscoverer Wallace, that 
the variations and the course of evolution were guided 
by a purpose. He wrote, “I cannot look at the 
Universe as the result of blind chance, yet I can see 
no evidence of beneficent design or indeed of design 
of any kind in the details.” 

Thus the door was open to believe that man was 
merely a “detail,” and when one accepts the view of 
Copernicus (even more so now), the earth is but a 
detail in the structure of the heavens. 

Thus while Darwin said he deserved to be classed 
as a theist, his ideas were taken up by those who were 
not. He writes that they were accepted more readily 
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in Germany than in France. Some went so far that 
I believe Darwin once exclaimed, “I hope no one takes 
me for a Darwinian.” 

A military party took up his views, and interpreted 
the survival of the fittest to be the survival of the 
strongest, not the most co-operative, and the supreme 
will to be that of the state or the race. They flatly 
denied that “the meek shall inherit the earth.” A well- 
known writer of this school was T. v. Bernhardi. 

William K. Bryan reading some such book (I wish 
le had read Henry Drummond’s Ascent of Man) 
started on a popular campaign against evolution. 

There is excuse for Bryan, assuming that he was 
an orator and not a careful and logical thinker, and 
was not trained in science. 

The men of science in Germany made little protest 
against World War 1, and in the coming of the Nazi 
(or as a German correspondent called it the Spartan) 
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ideology, while the Jews naturally could not approve, 
the others, especially those who got the places vacated 
by the Jews, knuckled until it was too late to do 
anything effective. 

It behooves us as scientific men, but also as 
members of society, to see that if our work destroys 
customary forms we do not destroy that which we did 
not mean to, that for new wine we have new wineskins 
prepared. 

Science is indeed the social systematization of 
sharable knowledge, and matter is the usual medium 
through which kriowledge is shared. But the intellect 
that does the systematization cannot be ignored. 
Intellect has no dimensions, but we do plan. 

It is not scientific to believe that man is the first 
and final planner in the universe. Neither Copernicus 
nor Darwin believed that, but their work may have 
destroyed the customary forms of belief in a Divine 
Providence. 


Contrasts in India 


': 3° Social Progress Has Been Steady Under Britain’s Rule, 
ig But You Can’t Force It 


H. J. Fells 


ISITORS to New Delhi—and they are many in 

these days of war—are certain to be struck, if not 
shocked, by the contrast between the magnificence of 
the city and the conditions in some villages only a few 
miles away. But it would be very rash to reach any 
generalizations about conditions in the seven hundred 
thousand villages in India from impressions gained in 
any one of these villages near New Delhi. 

The soil round Delhi is not good farming soil, even 
using the term good in a relative sense justified in rela- 
tion to Indian soils generally; the rainfall on which 
crops depend is very uncertain in these parts and, last 
but not least — indeed, foremost — the rural popula- 
tion round Delhi is on the whole rather backward and 
with little desire for improvement. Whereas the rural 
population near to a great city ought to profit from it 
by a good market, the natives do not seem to wish to 
take advantage of this, the most energetic ones being 
attracted into the town itself to find employment. And 
Delhi is not the only city in India where that occurs. 

But such backwardness is not the nature of all the 
villagers in the neighborhood. Almost side by side 
there are villages near Delhi—as there are villages so 
placed all over India—where simply because of the 
variability of human nature one is clean and wholesome, 
the other is filthy and decaying. 


Cannot Force the People 


A few years before the war a determined effort was 
started officially, as nearly all efforts have to be in 
India, to try to improve conditions in the villages in 
the neighborhood of Delhi. Such efforts take a long 
time to mature; often they seem to be wasted, as expe- 
rience of many attempts at rural uplift in all parts of 


India has amply proved. Years can properly be allowed 
for the seeds of such improvement to ripen, for it is the 
young to whom the appeal has any attraction, and not 
until the passing years have given them authority as 
village elders can they urge the translation of theory 
into practice. 

But there has already been one striking improve- 
ment in some rural areas round Delhi, and that is the 
voluntary acceptance of schemes to consolidate land 
holdings. In one village within twenty miles of the 
city, where the holdings were consolidated a few years 
ago, twenty-four wells were immediately sunk by the 
people where previously there had been only a few. 

Consolidation of holdings in India would be a most 
important step in a veritable agricultural revolution. 
Consolidation cannot, however, be forced upon the 
people; it must necessarily be voluntarily accepted by 
them, and no effort has been spared by the Government 
of India in emphasizing the value of the practice. 

The Government is in no position to enforce social 
improvements as some governments are, by compulsion 
and punishment, nor in any case are such methods part 
of their philosophy of government. 


Small Holdings Problem 


A special inquiry undertaken some years ago in 
2,400 villages in the Punjab, which is the most advanced 
farming area in India, showed that 18 per cent of the 
owners’ holdings were under one acre, 25 per cent 
between one and three acres, 15 per cent between three 
and five acres, and a further 18 per cent between five 
and ten acres, These figures would be on the high side 
for India as a whole, for the number of cultivated acres 
per cultivator in the Punjab is about nine, which is 
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three times as much as it is in such provinces of India 
(each with areas as big as some countries of Europe) 
as the United Provinces, Bengal or Bihar. 

The difficulty this dominance of small holdings pre- 
sents to the establishment of a dairy industry which 
would do much to solve the problem of the unsatisfac- 
tory character of the dietary of the greater part of the 
population of India—unsatisfactory both in quantity 
and quality—is obvious. Without the proper basis of 
a dairy industry, is it surprising that the abundance 
of milk that a Western visitor might expect to see in 
an Indian village is conspicuous by its absence? 

But this story of the fragmentation of Indian hold- 
ings goes still further owing to the operation of the 
Indian customary law of inheritance. Holdings, small 
though they are, are not even in solid blocks. 

If a father dies owning three isolated fields of one 
acre each, and leaving three sons, the sons do not take 
one field each, but one third of each field. Not infre- 
quently fragments are so small that the owner cannot 
cultivate them without trespassing on his neighbor’s 
land. There are individual plots of land in parts of 
India which are as small as 1/160th part of an acre. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to secure the 
realignment of holdings by agreement among the cul- 
tivators, and they have met with some success, particu- 
larly in the Punjab; but a vast amount remains to be 
achieved. 


Lure of the Moneylenders 


Returning again to any village near Delhi, it would 
be most difficult to find a villager who was not in debt 
to the village moneylender. This debt has not been 
incurred in order to grow crops, but from the heavy 
expenditure which social custom—translated indeed 
into solemn obligation—dictates as necessary on mar- 
riages, funerals and other functions. 

The rates of interest charged on loans are high; some 
cultivators could no doubt be found who are paying 
over to moneylenders 25 to 35 per cent of their net 
income. They are paying nothing like such an amount 
in land revenue to the Government, which, in relation 
to present prices for produce, is certainly not more than 
5 or 6 per cent of the gross (not net) value of the crop 
garnered. 

Considerable legislation has been passed in India, 
particularly during years of low prices and agricultural 
depression before the war, to relieve debtors. In several 
provinces, Relief Acts were passed to provide for regis- 
tration of moneylenders and regulation of their busi- 
ness, for the cancellation or more frequently the reduc- 
tion of interest (usually by conciliation) on debts 
incurred before a certain date and for the limitation of 
future charges to fixed rates of simple (not the com- 
pound quite usual) interest, ranging from 614 per cent 
in some provinces to 9 per cent in others. 

But human nature is somewhat perverse, and 
moneylenders can find ways and means of outwitting 
the law, often aided and abetted by the applicant 
debtor himself. Most debtors, in fact, while warmly 
welcoming the relief obtained for them, immediately 
used it as an opportunity to try and borrow more 
money. 
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Surplus Earnings Buy Ornaments 


A feature that would also strike a visitor to a Delhi 
village—or for that matter to most Indian villages— 
would be that, however poor the village, the women 
and girls all wore some silver ornament, frequently 
being loaded with silver chains, bracelets, anklets and 
earrings. According to Hindu law, ornaments, includ- 
ing those of gold, given to a wife by her husband, or 
by her husband’s family, are the wife’s property and 
cannot be taken from her. Thus social custom is an 
important factor in India’s demand for the precious 
metals; furthermore, the metals are a useful form of 
pledge in borrowing money, and they are the favorite 
investment for savings. 

In the past century, prior to the war, India imported 
5,000 million dollars’ worth of gold and silver, and in 
the first thirty years of this century the imports of 
silver were alone worth 1,750 million dollars. These 
imports of precious metals represented in most part 
the surplus earnings of Indian cultivators. 

That situation is not good enough to justify com- 
placency about the economic condition of the Indian 
cultivator, but it does perhaps put the position in a 
better perspective. 

The degree to which the Indian cultivator is at the 
mercy of moneylenders and dealers in produce is de- 
plorable. The degree to which he is endangered in 
health by the risk of diseases, the gravest of which arise 
from unhygienic habits, stagnant watercourses or other 
media that are breeding places for debilitatory, if not 
fatal, fevers, is also deplorable. 


Compares Favorably with Others 


But there are also favorable indications that things 
get better and are not static or getting worse. The 
death rate has declined; the proportion of infant 
deaths to live births has declined; the appalling 
epidemics of the past rarely occur now, and famines 
never. Villagers travel outside their own villages more; 
money is spent on railway or bus fares. Cigarette 
smoking has invaded the villages—a simple thing but 
none the less relatively a luxury. Small industries have 
sprung up and continue to do so all over the country- 
side; “cottage” industries have been encouraged by the 
great hydroelectric schemes initiated by the Govern- 
ment. What were great desert areas at the beginning 
of the century are now irrigated by canals on which 
bundreds of millions of dollars have been spent—again 
by government initiative. In these areas crops valued 
at three hundred fifty million dollars are garnered 
annually even at peacetime prices. 

There are ample definite signs that the condition 
of the Indian peoples is gradually improving. It is 
slow, but the standard of living compares, and has for 
many years compared, favorably with that of other 
Eastern countries. 

Some of these countries have grievously suffered by 
civil upheavals, which have had serious reactions on 
the standard of living of their populations. The long 
period of internal peace which India has enjoyed 
through the British connection has been a not unim- 
portant factor in the maintenance and improvement 
of India’s standard of living. 
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SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthy contribution toward solution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the fourth of a series of articles that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 
fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to ensure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By Arthur Hays Sulzberger 


President and Publisher, The New York Times 


HANGE is an invariable law of nature. Nothing 
that lives is static. If we are to achieve the func- 
tioning, effective peace called for by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches then—in language of the Council—we 
must provide the means periodically to adapt the treaty 
structure of the world to changing conditions. 

Such provision is advisable as an act of common 
sense and self-protection. No one can foresee the 
future. Nor can we as a nation claim any great genius 
for anticipating events. We have never gone into war 
prepared. We have not even 
been able always to distinguish 


which have become obsolete and of international condi- 
tions the continuance of which may endanger the peace 
of the world.” 

Under this clause the members of the League would 
have been obligated at specific periods to survey legal, 
economic and social factors—such factors as helped 
produce this war. They would have been obligated to 
consider in orderly manner and in reasonable atmos- 
phere such questions as those of the mandates and 
colonies, of the Sudetenland, of Austria and Danzig. 
But the wording of Article 19 
was changed so that instead of 


between our friends and our 
enemies. Often, in the past one 
hundred fifty years, events be- 
yond our control have impelled 
us to alter both our national and 
our international policy. Our 
independence was won in con- 
flict with Great Britain; yet 
since then Great Britain has 
proved our most reliable ally. 
In the past three decades, Italy 
and Japan have been first our 
associates and are now our 
enemies; and Soviet Russia, with 
whom for years after the last 
war we did not have even diplo- 
matic relations, has become a 
valiant companion in arms. The 
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Political collaboration between 
the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


Collaboration on economic and 
financial matters of world-wide 
import. 


. Adaptation of the world’s treaty 


structure to changing conditions. 


through interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 


. Establishment of the principle 
of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. 


providing that the Assembly 
“must consider grievances,” it 
read “may consider grievances.” 
Then, when Bolivia and Chile 
sought to have the League settle 
their boundary dispute at the 
Second Assembly, it was even- 
tually ruled that the League 
could not “of itself modify any 
treaty.” 

This time it should be recog- 
nized that the primary business 
of a peace system is to modify 
treaties when the necessity 
arises. More should be done 
than has ever been attempted 
heretofore to watch the develop- 
ment of disputes, grievances, 


impossibility of determining the 
acts of other nations should of 
itself commend to us the desirability of reconsidering 
from time to time the structure of all treaties. 

The advisability of such a course is suggested also 
by our Constitution. Our Founding Fathers not only 
provided the means of changing the Constitution, but 
themselves made use of that machinery to add the Bill 
of Rights to our basic law. The elasticity of the docu- 
ment they shaped accounts for its success and perma- 
nence. 

The fate of the League of Nations indicates that it 
might be wise not only to provide machinery for chang- 
ing the peace structure, but also to make it mandatory 
that all nations reconsider the treaties at definite inter- 
vals. This was the intention of Lord Robert Cecil who, 
on behalf of the British delegation to the last Peace 
Conference, proposed that Article 19 of the Covenant 
of the League should state that “the Body of Delegates 
shall make provision for the periodie revision of treaties 


conditions of any kind that are 
likely to cause trouble if not 
dealt with in time. To this end a permanent commis- 
sion charged to study and report on the early symp- 
toms of war might well be as organic a part of a peace 
structure as the international health section of the 
League. The Chile-Bolivia boundary case suggests 
that regional councils, if set up within an over-all world 
organization, might form a first court of appeal for 
disputes within the region. 

The main difficulty will be in making governments 
accept revisions and modifications of the status quo in 
the interest of world peace. Therefore I suggest that 
the United States (which played an important part in 
changing the wording of Article 19 from must to may) 
should accept its full responsibility and join with other 
nations in helping to solve these international problems, 
and that this time we support Lord Robert Cecil’s vital 
proposal. 

(Continued on page 502) 
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CLXXXI—An Italy That We Once Knew* 


Johannes 


S our boys, with their British, French and Canadian 
comrades, are marching through Sicily, I, like 
most of our people, tune in frequently to get news of 
their progress. The bulletins deal with historic places 
like Catania, Messina and Palermo. The air fleets 
attack Genoa, Naples and Rome. There are debates 
about what ought to be bombed and what ought not 
to be bombed. Italy is much in our thoughts. The 
end of Mussolini is one of the dramatic events of 
history. 

At such a moment, I turn to the beautiful Italy 
of long ago and recall, for you and for myself, the days 
when I first sailed along the shores of Sicily and first 
visited some of the historic and beautiful places on the 
Italian mainland. 

It has been many years since I thought about a 
little book which I wrote in 1910 called The Johannes 
Letters or opened a copy of a book that I wrote in 
1923 entitled Cruising Around a Changing World. 

I am indebted to the Rotary Club for forcing me 
to unearth these publications. To prepare for this 
engagement I have lived over again some of the most 
delightful days of my life. I have had the unusual 
experience of getting interested again in something 
I had written and forgotten. 

In a chapter of Cruising Around a Changing World, 
entitled “Some Happy Days Afloat,” I found this 
sentence: “In this little meeting of Rotarians on ship- 
board, in the shadow almost of Mt. Etna, I saw the 
whole of the fine scope of this organization outlined.” 

I had been discussing the phrase, “a miscellaneous 
crowd,” and the attitude of contempt that some people 
have for those who are not in their own social clique 
or circle. And I wrote: “This ship has been a cross 
section of society. We have had all kinds of people. 
The ship has been like a great Rotary Club where the 
man who knows pig iron and the man who knows 
sonnets sit side by side to the advantage of both. I 
like this cruising because I like the Rotarian ideal. 
It ought to be the Christian ideal.” What I was trying 
to say was: “It is the Christian ideal but we don’t 
live up to it.” On that cruise around the world I 
passed Catania and Messina, and sailed between Sicily 
and the toe of the boot of Italy. For several hours 
we sailed close to the shore. When we got up to the 
Straits of Messina, we went between Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

I find that I refer to this day as one of the memora- 
ble days afloat. I wrote as follows: 

“We were the second day out of Port Said. We had 
sighted and passed Crete and had come to the end of 
the peninsula of Italy. The sun shone on little villages 
in rocky gorges, making us homesick for Sorrento, 
Amalfi or other little towns. 


* Address at the Rotary Club of Cobleskill, New York, 
July 21, 1943. 


“Then a bulletin went up saying that at five we 
would be up with Mt. Etna and we were on the lookout. 
There it was at last, back from the eastern coast of 
Sicily, misty in the distance, but huge in proportions 
and with smoke pouring from the summit. The wire- 
less, the day before, had told us that Etna was un- 
usually active 10,000 feet high, in eruption every 
few years, deadly in its fury, yet the authorities tell 
us that 'the lower slopes of this monster are densely 
populated because they are so extraordinarily fertile. 
Up to about 3,000 feet, vines, olives and vegetables 
grow in an extraordinary way. Over three thousand 
people per square mile may be found in one triangle 
near the base. Children born there must be like 
the children of Dunkirk, Rheims or Furnes, born 
during the war. Old folks must be fatalists. The 
fearful and nervous must be dead.” 

Then I went on to tell how famous the volcano had 
been all through human history, how men used to 
debate about the cause of the frightful explosions and 
eruptions, how some of the Greeks held the superstition 
that on Etna the god Zeus strangled Typhon while 
Roman writers insisted that the phenomena were due 
to natural causes, and how the Emperor Hadrian even 
dared to climb the mountain. And I ended a para- 
graph with the sentence: “Probably most of us will 
live to read of refugee flights from Catania near the 
base and to give to refugee funds for the succor of the 
peasants to whom it is home.” It was prophetic, for 
there was a disaster soon after. 

In that year, 1923, few were thinking about a second 
world war. We were longing for peace. If we had 
thought of the possibility of living to see another 
world war, we should hardly have pictured American 
boys marching across Sicily, some of them seeing olive 
groves for the first time, or have pictured a great 
American of Italian descent named Charles Poletti, 
former lieutenant governor of New York State, ordered, 
as an army officer, to take charge of a large sector of 
conquered Sicily. 

In Cruising Around a Changing World I speak also 
of the Messina earthquake and tidal wave of 1908, 
where one hundred fifty thousand people lost their 
lives at one fell swoop. The American Red Cross did 
great work in that disaster. Never can I forget some of 
the details of that work of mercy as related to me by 
my old chief in war work, Col. Ernest P. Bicknell. He 
said that nothing connected with the work was as 
touching as “the gratitude of plain people to the United 
States.” If the Italians are surrendering by thousands 
to our troops, may their action not be connected with 
gratitude for what our country has done in the past and 
with the fact that tens of thousands have kinsmen 
in the United States, and also with the fact that 
until this war, Britain and Italy were traditional friends, 
while the Italians had little use for the Germans? 
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Twice before I had been in Italy. In 1918, I was 
sent there by the American Red Cross for relief work, 
but was hurried back to my old work on the Western 
Front as the Germans broke through and gave us the 
gravest relief problems of the war. I saw Rome and 
Milan, but it was wartime and no opportunity for 
anything much but work. 

The Johannes Letters, however, take me into a 
different atmosphere. I was thirty-seven and in Italy 
for the first time. The Madame was with me. We 
were on a ship with three New York doctors and their 
families. We had touched at the Azores, spent five 
hours at Gibraltar, and then sailed through the Medi- 
terranean, over calm seas on glorious moonlight nights. 

Out on the steerage deck in the moonlight sat 
many Italians going home to visit their folks, and they 
sang—with what melody and feeling they sang—“O 
Sole Mio” and “Bella Napoli.” 

Conservative friends had advised us to skip South- 
ern Italy on account of the heat and to go to Genoa 
and from there at once to the Italian lakes. But the 
ship touched first at Naples, and two of the doctors 
who were landing there prevailed on us to accompany 
them. We shall never forget the experience. 

That night we found ourselves in a hotel command- 
ing lovely views of the Bay of Naples and Vesuvius 
over the way. The sunset was one of the most glorious 
we have experienced. As in Washington the dome 
dominates everything, and in Gibraltar the rock, so 
at Naples it is the famous volcano. This night there 
was nothing threatening about Vesuvius. There was 
just a little steam rising from the crater, and about 
the peak there was a wreath of fleecy, gold-tipped 
clouds. 

An Italian guide had offered his services at the 
customhouse, but we had declined them. However, 
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he helped us voluntarily, saw us through the customs, 
mounted the box with the driver of our cab, escorted 
us to our hotel, and pulled out a letter of recommenda- 
tion from a professor of Tufts College. So our doctors 
insisted that we must hire him. He was named 
Pietro de Angeli—Peter of the Angels—and he proved 
a good angel. He arranged the lovely Amalfi drive, 
the visit to Pompeii, to Sorrento, and all the trips 
around Naples. We were sorry to say good-by to this 
honest, competent, friendly Italian when we left for 
Rome. 

The Johannes Letters reminded me of an inspiring 
visit to Rome with St. Peter’s and the Vatican library, 
all the treasures of art, all the memorials of history. 
I read of our experiences in Venice with its canals for 
streets, its gondolas for transportation, its music, its 
romance, its lights, its utter and complete change from 
the usual things of life. Milan came into the story too, 
and Genoa, and the beautiful Italian lakes. 

All this is in the past. All this is gone—some folks 
say forever. I recall it for you to predict that another 
Italy is coming in the future just as full of sunlight and 
beauty, just as important for history, just as powerful 
in its appeal to the human imagination. 

This war will go on until Italy is utterly defeated. 
She must be knocked out of the war. She must surren- 
der unconditionally. She has been caught in bad 
company and must bear the consequences. But that 
does not prevent my holding the belief in the Italy 
that is to come—conviction of the day coming when no 
more bombs will fall on the people, when there will 
be no mine fields in the Bay of Naples, and when Peter 
of the Angels will sit under his own vine and fig tree 
with none to make him afraid. 

This time we must make the dream of a better 
world come true. 


Know Their Children 


Stanley Manning 


NE of the most interesting experiences I have 
had in a long time was teaching a class of eighth- 
grade boys and girls earlier this year in a course which 
we called “Growing Up in the World Today.” It was 
designed to help them in their relations with one an- 
other, with their parents and other older people, and 
in the problems which they face in this strange and 
difficult world. At one session I asked them to write 
their answers to the question, What kind of parents 
do young people like? Here are some of the answers: 


Those who act as if they were young once themselves. 

Those who understand what young people like. 

Those who like having young people around. 

Those who give their children fun. 

Those with young ideas, especially in entertaining young 
people. 

Those who are interested in our growing up and becoming 
adults. 

Those who give advice, guidance and co-operation nicely. 

Those who are sympathetic and understanding in the 
troubles a child has. 

Those who give their children some freedom. 


In those answers there is an almost pathetic eager- 
ness for help and companionship, as well as some sug- 
gested criticism. 

We are all conscious of the conflict, usually friendly, 
but often otherwise, between the generations. Children 
do not understand their parents, and parents do not 
understand their children, especially when they are 
no longer children but young men and young women. 

It is difficult for us to realize it, but parents are 
always old to their children, for they live in a different 
world, with friends and interests, work and play, which 
the children do not share, and in the nature of our 
modern world cannot share. Their whole point of view 
is different. It is hard for children to realize that 
parents exercise control and supervision over them 
because they love them, especially when these are 
somewhat harsh and arbitrary, or seem so to the chil- 
dren. Neither do young people realize that their own 
personalities are changing, and that it is extremely 
difficult for parents to adapt themselves to these rapid 


changes, especially during the period of adolescence. 
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It is a difficult and challenging job to be a successful 
parent, which is one reason why it is such a tragic 
mistake for mothers, especially, to become so involved 
in war work, whether paid or voluntary, that they have 
_ little time for their children. From the children’s point 
of view, a mother who is in a factory when they come 
home from school, and who returns later weary from a 
day’s work to try to do the necessary tasks around the 
house, is only a little better than a mother who is only 
a memory—and perhaps no better at all. 

Because children idealize their parents, because 
they seem so strong and wise, it is difficult and often 
impossible for them to understand that parents are 
tired or worried, and cannot always respond to their 
children’s moods and desires, and the younger they 
are, the more difficult it is for them. There ought to 
be in our homes what Longfellow established in his: 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


It may not be an hour every day, it may be a Satur- 
day or a Sunday afternoon, or an evening, or any other 
time that fits into the family schedule. But there 
ought to be a time, and a regular time, for that family 
companionship, that children might have a chance to 
understand their parents and parents to understand 
their children. 

For parents are little better in their understanding 
than their children are. Children are in so many 
cases always children to their parents. Of course we 
see the little ones growing in height, but we do not 
realize what that implies. We want them to grow up 
to be fine, strong, true, Christian men and women, but 
we often deprive them of the opportunity to develop 
these qualities by continued control and supervision 
over all the details of their life, so that they have 
no chance to develop self-reliance. 

We often fail to see the growing reasonableness of 
our children. We speak of adolescence as the unrea- 
sonable age, but it really isn’t. When young people 
are helped to see the reason, say for the amount of 
their weekly allowance, which may be quite different 
from that of some friends of theirs, they meet the situa- 
tion understandingly. But if they are told bluntly, 
“That is all you can have,” or “That is all I can afford 
to give you,” of course they are unreasonable. They 
have not been given any reason. 

One fact about this transition period between child- 
hood and adult life which we often forget is that the 
progress is not steady. One day or hour a young per- 
son is almost an adult; the next a kind of nostalgia 
for the safety and protection of childhood comes 
over him, and he wants to be treated as a child. 
That answer already given about sympathetic under- 
standing in the troubles a child has is significant; they 
are rea] troubles, and he often needs comfort, and 
someone to lean on. And the next day he wants to 
stand on his own feet, and resents being treated as a 
child. He keeps his parents on the jump to know 
which way to meet him. 

Because parents love their children and are hungry 
for love in return, they may fail to understand the 
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natural clannishness of each age through which their 
children pass. Children and young people want the 
companionship of their parents sometimes, and at other 
times they want and need to get away from it. After 
all, most of their life’s work and other activities will 
be with those of their own age, and they must learn 
how to get along with their contemporaries. Then the 
companionship even of the best-loved adults becomes 
irksome. When our senior high young people were 
discussing dues and church pledges a few weeks ago, 
one of them remarked, “It’s worth paying dues just to 
have a chance to get out on Sunday nights.” Need- 
less to say, that is not the only reason for wanting a 
Young People’s Christian Union. But the opposite 
of this is true. Young people want companionship 
with their parents, and they want it on both the 
child and the adult levels, sometimes on one and 
sometimes on the other. When they are overwhelmed 
by the complexity of living in the adult world, 
they want to get back to childhood for a little rest. 
But most of the time they resent being treated as 
children, and rightly, for how can they learn to live 
an adult life except by companionship with adults? 

Neither do we realize how terribly children and 
young people can be hurt by unintentional neglect. 
They need to be treated as persons. Here is where 
we apply most directly our Universalist philosophy 
and faith in the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality, even a child’s. When they ask, Why? we 
must answer them reasonably. Incidentally, that is 
good exercise for parents and teachers, for it forces us 
to be sure that our requests are reasonable. And rea- 
soning is a two-way process. We must be ready 
not only to answer their whys, but to let them try to 
show us that we are mistaken. For even the best of 
parents are not absolutely infallible. Young people 
are more intelligent than most adults realize. 

Unless children and young people have been given 
good reason to think otherwise, they look upon their 
parents as models of integrity. We must never fail 
them. There is a story of the little boy in Sunday 
school who was asked what a lie was, and got his quota- 
tions mixed, and answered, “A lie is abomination to 
the Lord, and a very present help in trouble.” It 
may be, temporarily, but between parents and children 
it destroys confidence, and then love. 

Years ago someone wrote an article about parents 
and their children which was entitled “Spies and Lies,” 
and it stressed not only this need of truthfulness, but 
the other equal need of privacy for growing boys and 
girls. Some parents do not respect their children’s 
personalities sufficiently to let them have a place that 
is all their own, safe from all spying and prying. If a 
child cannot have a room that is all his own, he ought 
to have a closet, or a box, or something where he can 
keep his treasures and be sure that no one ever will 
look at them. When I was a boy I had such a box, 
and often down underneath other things was a nickel 
thriller, or if I felt opulent, a dime novel, usually of the 
Nick Carter series. Now there is no need for such 
secretiveness, for the detective story has acquired social 
approval, sells for two dollars, and occupies a place 
in the living room for all to see, too often, perhaps, 
the place once occupied by the family Bible. 
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But the need for privacy has not changed. Chil- 
dren, and especially young people, need a chance to 
be alone. As Longfellow wrote: 


And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There is another crime against childhood, of which 
some parents are guilty, which is well illustrated by 
the story of the mother who said to Johnny’s older 
sister, “Go and see what Johnny is doing and tell him to 
stop.” It is easy to insinuate that young people have 
done wrong, or to imply criticism when we do not 
know whether it is deserved or not. One girl, not of 
our high school group, remarked to a friend of hers, 
“Everything I do seems to be wrong, and I don’t know 
why.” I do not know that girl’s home and family, but 
I can guess the answer. Probably there are two 
answers. One is that there is implied criticism. A 
parent can say, “Now, what have you been doing?” 
as if it were an indictment, or just a friendly inquiry. 
And the other answer is a lack of praise when she 
has done something good. It is so easy to take good- 
ness for granted. 

There is another factor in this respect for personal- 
ity. The family ought to be a democracy and not a 
dictatorship. Children and young people ought to 
have a voice in the family’s decisions, for the family 
no more exists solely for the convenience and enjoy- 
ment of the parents than it does for the convenience 
and enjoyment of the children. Suppose the question is, 
What shall we plant in our victory garden? Everyone 
ought to have a share in deciding. And if one member of 
the family wants to plant lollipops, well and good. 
It will do no harm, and someone may learn better than 
all the arguments and explanations could show, how 
God’s world works. Of course there may be times 
when something dangerous will be suggested, but 
usually the danger can be proved and avoided.- And 
sometimes it may be well to take the risk, for life 
without any risks or uncertainties would be poor 
indeed. 

And now for more positive contributions which we 
can make to Christian home and family life. We need 
to work, play and worship together. In the old days 
sons worked with their fathers and daughters with 
their mothers, and there was the companionship of a 
common task. In modern city life that almost never 
happens with boys and only to a limited extent with 
girls. The victory garden can be a family work project, 
and everyone have a share in it. It will be a victory 
then, even if nothing grows in it. 

One of my most cherished possessions, about which 
I have more sentiment than almost anything else, is the 
cribbage board that belonged to my father, and which 
we used when we played together on winter evenings. 
It is not simply a tool for an enjoyable game; it is a 
symbol of father and son companionship, and when 
the game can be a family affair, it is just that much 
better. 

Worship, too, should be a family experience. Our 
church school can do little in the way of teaching 
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religion without the co-operation of the home. Children 
naturally value what is valued by those they love and 
admire most. Religion is caught; it cannot be taught. 
I do not remember that my father ever talked to me 
about God, but I knew that religion and all it stood 
for was important to him. He never missed a Sunday 
in church. He served as a trustee of two of our 
churches, and of our Universalist General Convention. 
He was a churchman. His life was obedience to the 
precept, “Bring up your children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 

Religion can be made real in family life, also, if we 
take time to talk about it, perhaps to discuss the 
sermon at the Sunday dinner table. It ought to be 
worth talking about. If it isn’t, you ought to talk to 
the minister about it. Other church activities and 
interests, discussed constructively and not in a fault- 
finding spirit, contribute to the same end. And there 
ought to be at least some recognition of God. The 
old kind of family worship is not often possible in these 
times, but a pause before the meal, once a day if not 
oftener, when the family joins hands and repeats, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits,” or some other verse of blessing, or just bows 
in silence, helps boys and girls to grow up in the nurture © 
and admonition of the Lord. And the clasped hands 
around the table are a symbol of family unity. That 
mealtime ought to be a time of fellowship when the 
spirit of togetherness is deeply felt and long remem- 
bered. 

Children have a right to expect that home will be 
a refuge and a haven, where they are not only physi- 
cally safe but emotionally secure. And that depends 
on the parents. If they are not well balanced and self- 
controlled, they are failing in their principal business. 
And in these difficult days, we need religion, the sense 
of the presence of God with us all the time, if we are 
to keep our balance. And the church exists for just 
that purpose. If you would be fair to your children, go 
to church with them, and let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts. 


So long as there are homes to which men turn 
At close of day, 

So long as there are homes where children are, 
Where women stay, 

Tf love and loyalty and faith be found 
Across these sills, 

A stricken nation can recover from 
Its greatest ills. 


So long as there are homes where fires burn 
And there is bread, 
So long as there are homes where lamps are lit 
And prayers are said, 
Although a people falters through the dark 
And nations grope, 
With God himself back of these little homes 
We still can hope. 
Grace Nott Crowe_u 


We must never forget that we are teaching our 
children religion, or irreligion, all the time. We do it 
by our interest and our actions more than by our 
words, often in spite of our words. By indifference 
we are unintentionally teaching them that we believe 
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religion is unimportant. And that includes not only 


our attitudes toward the church and organized religion, 


it includes all our attitudes. If we think and feel 
and talk hatred and revenge, if we show prejudice and 
contempt for anyone or any race or any nation, we 
are teaching our children and others to be the kind of 
men and women who perpetuate war. Or, on the other 
hand, we can teach them by our attitudes of friendli- 
ness and understanding and good will to be good citizens 
of a peaceful world. The choice is very largely in our 
hands. And they will have to fight and die, and their 
children after them, or they can live and love, as we 


“To Be, or Not to Be: 
Is the Question” 


Morris Reed Robinson 


CT THREE, SCENE ONE of Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” contains these famous and oft-quoted 
‘words: “To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, Or to take arms 
against a sea of troubles, And by opposing end 
them?” 

“To be, or not to be: that is the question” which 
has been posed to each one of us who have associated 
ourselyes with this parish. When we have decided 
which course we shall follow—whether we shall, as the 
quotation says, “suffer the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune [alone] in the mind,” or “take arms 
against a sea of troubles, and by opposing [attempt to] 
end them”—when we have made this decision, and 
have taken up membership in the parish, then we 
sometimes wonder what it is we have done. 

Because I know that confusion exists as to exactly 
what has happened when one takes up membership 
in this parish, I am going to use our sermon period to 
clarify and define what seem to me to be the basic 
assumptions underlying the religious work we are doing 
in this village through this church. 

Let me say first, however, that it is not surprising, 
nor unduly alarming, that confusion does exist. It is 
not surprising because the tremendous social ferment 
in our world is acting in our own small institutions and 
we are examining and checking many things which 
for years have been taken too much for granted. It 
is not alarming, for curiosity and interest are a sign 
of life and health. Dead things seldom puzzle us— 
they are static and capable of exact analysis and 
description. It is the living which we find intriguing 
and often confusing, and we are interested in the 
living—a living church which shall be a vital force 
in the lives of living men and women. With that in 
mind let us proceed. 

Our work together—and by that token the life of 
this church—begins in recognition of the fact that the 
church is composed of human beings living out their 
lives “with all the ills that flesh is heir to.” No one 
of us is perfect, nor in all probability shall ever be. 
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teach them by our example how to think and feel and 
act. 

We try to understand God by calling him Father. 
That is what Jesus taught. Suppose we also try to 
understand parenthood by thinking of it as godlike. 
It is. In parenthood men and women share in God’s 
creative work. Father and mother love is the finest 
thing in our human world. To a little child father and 
mother are all-wise, all-powerful. They are the seat of 
law and order and authority. They are a refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. That is the 
kind that children want, and need. 


That 


The thing which marks us off, however, is our recogni- 
tion of our shortcomings and our desire to do some- 
thing about them. Mr. Grogan in Saroyan’s “Human 
Comedy” talks to young Homer about this very thing. 
“All people are one,” he said, “as you are one. Now, 
there is mischief in you along with good, there is 
mischief and good in all people. It is mixed in all of 
them, the millions of them of all nations. As a man’s 
conscience struggles with the opposites in his own 
nature ... the body and spirit strengthen until at last 
they are powerful, as they were meant to be, cleansed 
of all decay, refined, gentler, nobler, and beyond cor- 
ruption. Every man in the world, right or wrong, is 
trying.” He sighed. “Nobody dies for nothing. They 
die seeking grace, seeking to be immortal, seeking 
truth and justice; and one day that great body of man 
—all of us, every last one of us—shall reach home, shall 
have grace, shall be immortal, and this wonderful evil 
world shall be a place of decency and goodness among 


” 


men. 


In “this wonderful evil world”—in that part of it 
which is our immediate environment—this church of 
ours attempts to correct where it can, and alleviate 
where it cannot correct, the present manifest ills of 
individual and social life. Anyone who looks at our 
contemporary.world with understanding is appalled at 
what he sees there. There is gross selfishness; there 
is unfettered greed; there is racial hatred and discrimi- 
nation; there is callous exploitation of the many by 
the few; there is cheap cynicism and reckless brutality; 
there is such a sea of sorrow, and helplessness and 
despair as the world has never known before. 

To the thoughtful individual the implications of 
these conditions are such as to cause him to seek 
resources and remedies outside the scope of his own 
abilities. Individual abilities and resources are like 
a limited checking account at the bank—good for a 
certain amount and for underwriting definitely limited 
undertakings. In larger enterprises, requiring larger 
resources, they are totally inadequate, however, and 
must be supplemented by the resources of others. Our 
church is the pool into which those spiritual resources 
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so pressingly needed in day-to-day living are jointly 
poured, and from which each takes freely according 
to his need. 

What has been said so far is sufficient to indicate 
that the church has one major task. 

It organizes the deeper insights and aspirations of 
human beings into an effective instrument which its 
people may use in their efforts to meet the problems 
of living. In this it is distinctive. There is no other 
institution in our community whose whole interest and 
strength are devoted to nothing other than the good 
of the people—the enrichment of their spiritual lives; 
the comforting of their distress; the teaching of what 
is right and best—not for itself, not for any small group, 
but for all who live under the shadow of its eaves and 
within the sound of its bell. 

You will note that I said its task was to organize the 
deeper insights and aspirations into an instrument 
which its people may use. The word may was used 
advisedly, for in no field of human activity is the truth 
of the old adage, “You may lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink,” so clearly demon- 
strated as in the work of the church. 

To be effective—to be useful, and meaningful, and 
helpful—that which the church offers must be laid 
hold of by each person and made his own. If one 
persistently refuses to take what is offered, or if he 
deliberately is niggardly in accepting what he could 
have, there is no way which I know whereby he may 
taste the full banquet. 

Persistent in the long story of man is the convic- 
tion that his deeper insights and aspirations—these 
upbuilding ethical and moral ideals—are not of him- 
self alone. This source of his best self he has termed 
God, and around this audible and written symbol— 
this “outward and visible sign of an imward and 
spiritual state”’—he has focused his efforts to see more 
clearly, live more decently, and secure strength and 
comfort to endure what he cannot cure. 

Man being what he is, and behaving as he does, 
some place for seeking’ these ends in orderly manner 
is necessary. In this process the role of our church 
is to provide such a place, and that place is 
this building. We want it beautiful because beauty 
of surroundings is an aid to beauty of thought. We 
want it simple because simplicity, not complexity, is 
the key to that which we seek. We want it orderly 
because we are seeking order. We must have order 
and stability at some point in our lives. We want it 
dignified because it must worthily express the high 
levels of living sought here. We want the highest 
quality in everything associated with it because high 
quality, not mediocrity, is what we are interested in 
achieving. 

Briefly put, this church is a symbol of what we 
are trying to live up to. We must never try to pull 
it, or anything connected with it, down to whatever 
level we may happen to be on. Our task, rather, is 
to rise above ourselves to a continually improving 
quality of life and activity. There is a connection 
between material and physical behavior and spiritual 
insight and willingness which cannot be denied. To 
insist upon behaving as though one were poor and 
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inferior is to become inferior and poverty-stricken 
spiritually. On the other hand, to behave with sincer- 
ity as though one were rich in soul is increasingly to 
become so. In fact, associating ourselves with this 
church is to declare our intention to do that thing, 
and when we fail to do it, we are failing to fulfill an 
obligation we have laid on ourselves. 

These convictions about the higher levels of life 
and their association with God have been put into 
form for our guidance and usage by certain outstand- 
ing human beings, nearly all of whom—for the Western 
world at least—appeared among the Hebrews. The 
great prophets and Jesus of Nazareth knew profoundly 
and beyond a shadow of a doubt the essentials which 
men must possess if they were ever to lift their lives 
to the levels of their potentialities. 

Interested as we are in the highest quality of life 
possible to us in our limited world, we look to this 
church to make available to us the treasures of the 
wisdom of Jesus and the prophets. This involves a 
process of teaching, learning, and practicing which is 
never finished by any one generation, and which must 
be begun anew at the very beginning with each succes- 
sive generation of children. 

It is one of the anomalies of man that, knowing 
what is best for him, he will so consistently reject and 
deny the course that that knowledge counsels. When 
this happens, as it does continually, this church “stand- 
eth by” ready to salvage, to comfort, and to build 
anew, out of whatever fragments of good are at hand, 
a structure acceptable to God—and to man. 

I sometimes think, when I am discouraged over the 
meager results which seem to come from the pres- 
ence of this church among us, and of its greater 
counterpart in the larger society, that this ongoingness 
is sufficient justification for its existence. Here it 
stands, a symbol of the best we know. And whether 
one heeds, or a hundred heed, or none heed, here it 
still stands, silently insisting that there is a better way 
which men can follow if they will. 

And so, “to be, or not to be” is the very question 
we all must answer at some time in our lives. If we 
are for the best we know in our personal lives, if we 
desire for ourselves and for others a finer, and a more 
just, and a more decent existence than what we have 
known—or even if we go no further than desiring to 
maintain those decencies we have wrought out so far 
—we must share in and support the life of this church, 
for unless its ideals live in the everyday lives of men 
and women in this community, those ideals are dead 
and possessed of no virtue. 

For the great majority of us this simple determina- 
tion to do our part to the best of our ability, to assume 
a fair responsibility for our own and our neighbor’s 
welfare and better interests, to make the ideals we 
have accepted as valid and come to believe in glow. 
with life and reality, is, in Shakespeare’s words, “to 
be.” It is our way of “getting religion,” and in it we 
are as consecrated to the work of the kingdom of God 
as any of our contemporaries who follow slightly 
different paths. 

“Not always,” says Whittier, of this reorientation 
of the personal life: . 
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Not always as the whirlwind’s rush 
On Horeb’s mount of fear, 

Not always as the burning bush 
To Midian’s shepherd seer, 

Nor as the awful voice which came 
To Israel’s prophet bards, 

Nor as the tongues of cloven flame, 
Nor gift of fearful words,— 


Not always thus, with outward sign 
Of fire or voice from Heaven, 
The message of a truth divine, 
The call of God is given! 
Awaking in the human heart 
Love for the true and right,— 
Zeal for the Christian’s better part, 
Strength for the Christian’s fight... . 


And gently, by a thousand things 
Which o’er our spirits pass, 

Like breezes o’er the harp’s fine strings, . 
Or vapors o’er a glass, 
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Leaving their token strange and new 
Of music or of shade, 

The summons to the right and true 
And merciful is made. 


Oh, then, if gleams of truth and light 
Flash o’er thy waiting mind, 
Unfolding to thy mental sight 
The wants of human-kind; 
If, brooding over human grief, 
The earnest wish is known 
To soothe and gladden with relief 
An anguish not thine own; 


Though heralded with naught of fear, 
Or outward sign or show; 

Though only to the inward ear 
It whispers soft and low; 

Though dropping, as the manna fell, 
Unseen, yet from above, 

Noiseless as dew-fall, heed it well,— 
Thy Father’s call of love! 


Song of the Little People 


Elsie Oakes Barber 


DO not speak this afternoon of empires and kings, 

of fortunes and millionaires, of wars and generals, 
or even of nations. I speak instead of something, 
someone, far more tremendous than any of these. 
I speak of the people everywhere, the people whose 
past reaches the first ape man that set foot on ground 
and called it good, whose future stretches toward an 
infinite tomorrow and the beloved community thereof. 
I speak, then, of the family of man as eternal as the 
high hills, as widespread as the seven seas, and though 
those very hills and seas be alive now with destruction, 
though thousands, no, millions, of the people go down 
to death by bomb, by starvation, by sheer terror, yet 
the people will not die. I speak to you about the 
people, because in dark days we need hope, in volcanic 
days we need stability, in war days we need under- 
standing. These are the gifts of the people in their 
great ongoingness, in their oneness—but they do not 
know it yet. The heritage of each man is the heritage 
of humanity, hunger, play, pain, faith. The farmers 
farm, the teachers teach, the sailors sail, the laborers 
labor the world over—but the people do not remember 
this about each other. We are of the people and this 
afternoon we would remind ourselves of our unity with 
mankind, whether we call him enemy or brother. 


~ 


The people is a myth, an abstraction. 

And what would you put in place of the people? 

And what abstraction would you exchange for this one? 
And when has creative man not toiled deep in myth? ... 


Precisely who and what is the people? 
Is this far off from asking what is grass? 
what is salt? what is the sea? what are seeds? 
(Cart Sanpeure) 


The people is Everyman, everybody. Everybody 
is you and me and all others. You can’t name the 
people because there are too many of them—and yet 


you can draw a picture of the people because, after 
all, they are but one. 

An ancient Eastern legend tells how a sultan com- 
manded his wise men to write a history of the world, 
all the mighty nations and everyday living, in three 
words. So the wise men wracked their brains and 
worried their memories. And the history of man is 
not a happy one. It is only impartial and inclusive: 
“Born. Troubled. Died.” 

The people are born. That’s pretty obvious, isn’t 
it? Obvious and miraculous that every second the 
world over new babies make their first cries. Women 
are in labor and give birth in the fields unattended, in 
diseased ghettos in Poland, in lone farmhouses in 
Norway, in shining hospitals, everywhere the women 
scream in their agony and the men are terrified at so 
much pain. Only, afterwards, the men marvel at the 
ease of birth because they cannot know the truth, and 
the women smile because they have forgotten it in 
their joy of motherhood. Yes, the women of the world 
are sisters, instruments of immortality. The people 
are born and that’s the secret of their success, that 
as each is laid away another comes to take his place. 

And the child grows. The wonder wisdom of being 
born is rubbed out. Who shall say that childhood is 
happy or sorrowful? None can speak for the child. 
On Moscow’s ramparts he loads his father’s guns. 
Is he afraid? Across China’s western plains he walks 
six hundred miles to safety. Is he weary? In Chicago’s 
slums he steals an orange from the fruit cart. Is he 
wicked? The world over the child learns to speak, 
to write. He skips rope, flies kites and fishes in running 
streams. Is he happy then? Oh, many times he is 
full of laughter! 

I never saw a Purple Cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one. 
(GeLetr Burcess) 
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And yet: 


I have wept on the pathways of 
remembrance, 

And who has not, 

Seeking back the young years, 

The young and tender years, 

Made sweet at last, 

Emptied of fear, with doubt 

And sorrow long rubbed out. 

I weep for the young years, 

Sweet are the young years 

Now they are past. 


Hot was the high hill, 
Bright was the day, 
Dusty the berries 
Plucked on the way. 
Cool was the clear pond, 
Clean was the night, 
Golden the starshine, 
Spread for a light. 
Gay was the laughter, 
Joyous the tune 
Whispered at midnight, 
Shouted at noon. . . 


These I remember 
And weep now 
On the pathways of remembrance, 
That such years have 
Never known reality. 
Only in memory is fear gone out, 
Doubt and sorrow blotted out. 
Even the young years, 
The young and tender years, 
Have night, have long and bitter 
night. 
(E. O. B.) 


This is the people in childhood, crying and laughing 
together because that’s what life is made of, forever 
and for everywhere. 


The people work. The right to work is precious 
beyond understanding. It is a meal ticket and a dance 
ticket. It is a shelter and a playtime. Man will fight 
for his right to work. He will die of unemployment 
and his soul disintegrate in loafing. That is how man 
is made, whether he threshes wheat in Kansas, wades 
the rice fields outside Tokyo, cuts diamonds in 
Amsterdam, or weaves rugs in Bagdad. There is some- 
thing deep and early born that says, “Work. Toil 
with your hands, your heart, your head.” And when 
you cannot, well, there is a tragedy the people do not 
comprehend. 


No work till spring. No work. 

And if no work, no money, no food. 

Fella had a team of horses, had to use ’em to plow an’ 
cultivate, an’ mow, wouldn’ think a turnin’ ’em out to starve 
when they wasn’t workin’. 

Them’s horses—we’re men. 

The women watched the men, watched to see whether 
the break had come at last. The women stood silently and 
watched. And when a number of men gathered together, 
the fear went from their faces, and anger took its place. And 
the women sighed with relief, for they knew it was all right 
—the break had not come; the break would never come as 
long as fear could turn into wrath. 

(Joun SrernBeck) 


Work can be a monster eating up life. It can be a 
drudge smothering out life. There is something in the 
people that cries, “Play, . . 
corner movies, fling your body into the shining Medi- 
terranean Sea, sing in Welsh villages, watch the bull- 
fight in Mexico City. The people need to play. The — 
humble seek out the storyteller and the rest go to 
Hellzapoppin.”” Play makes the people laugh, and 
laughter is the frosting on their cake of happiness, the 
sun on their cloud. A titter, a chuckle, a guffaw, a 
belly laugh. It’s good for the people to laugh. It 
cleans. It heals. It is contagious, leaping lightly from 
one quick smile to another. Across the world? Not 
yet. Maybe some day. 
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The people work; but work is not all, not by half. 


. take your girl to the 


You are a friend 
Who saw 
The one last ember 
Bright among the ashes of my heart, 
And set your 
Shining wit 
To make 
The new flame start 
A thrill of laughter, 
Bravely free, 
To melt the very soul’s despair, 
And turn the acid chant 
Of desolation 
Into a merry prayer. 
The lovely, lovely laughter 
Rippling like a banner 
Against a cloudborn sky, 
Oh, stay, friend, - 
Stay with me 
That laughter may not die. 
(E. O. B.) 


The people laugh and tell jokes, the broad jokes 


of the back kitchen and the battlefield, the sophisti- 
cated jokes of the drawing room. And Ogden Nash 
comments on international politics: 


How courteous is the Japanese. 

He always says, “Excuse it, please.” 

He climbs into his neighbor’s garden, 

And smiles and says, “I beg your pardon.” 
He bows and grins a friendly grin 

And calls his hungry family in. 

He grins and bows a friendly bow, 

So sorry, this my garden now. 


Yes, the people laugh. A ring of laughter speaking 


the common language of joy. Praise God! 


And so the people come to love. There are many 


kinds of love, and the people know them all. Friend” 
for friend, mother for child, family for family, man for 
country—and, most piercing, most warming, the love 
of man and woman. So when spring comes to the 
Argentine and hearts are hot and pulses pounding, 
the hot hearts and pounding pulses are repeated in 
six continents and seven seas and all the islands 
therein. It was ordained from the beginning that man 
and woman should love. 


It is enough for me by day 

To walk the same bright earth with him: 
Enough that over us by night 

The same great roof of stars is dim. 
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I have no care to bind the wind 
Or set a fetter on the sea: 
It is enough to feel his love 
Blow by, like music, over me. 
(Sara TEASDALE) 


And if all goes well—and who dares to count the 
times that it does not?—if all goes well, then, shall the 
families and friends gather and the minister say the 
words that weld two lives in one: “Dearly beloved, we 
are gathered together here, in the sight of God and in 
the face of this company, to join together this woman 
and this man in holy matrimony. . . . Wilt thou have 
this woman, this man, wilt thou love him, comfort him, 
honor and keep him in sickness and in health... . 
forsaking all others, keeping thee only unto him? 
I will. I do.” 

Some break these vows. Many remember them. 
A few do more. Their love spills out of the family, 
down the street to the neighbors, to the city, the 
country and beyond. A wellspring of love, purging 
and vitalizing as it goes as God intended. 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not love, I am become as sounding brass and a 
clanging cymbal. Though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though 
I have faith that I could remove mountains, but have not 
love, I am nothing. . . . Love beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love never 
faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall pass away. . . . And now abideth 
faith, hope, love, and the greatest of these is love. 

(1 Cor. 13:1-13) 


This greater love is the answer to all the people’s 
questing and longing, but they don’t know it, not yet. 

And the people hate. They are not always the 
beautiful people. There is vengeance headlined in 
their hearts, and jealousy green in their eyes, and wrath 
in clenched fists. The people are still the beast, some- 
times because they do not understand, sometimes 
because they are falsely persuaded, sometimes for no 
reason at all, sometimes for much reason. And the 
Germans hate the English, the Russians despise the 
Germans, the white man scorns the Negro, neighbor 
snubs neighbor, tradesman cheats tradesman, and this 
is no new thing. It is the poison of the ages setting up 
insuperable barriers, eating out hope. 

In a little French village there lived an ugly mis- 
sshapen creature called Ugolin. One day a mob caught 
him, knocked him down, screamed vile names at him, 
and all for no reason save that he was unfortunate 
and miserably different. The parish priest rescued 
him, but too late. Ugolin could bear no more. The 
next morning he drowned himself in a near-by river. 

That night Pierre Van Paassen asked the priest if 
there would be a church burial. The abbé replied, 
“**YVes, for Ugolin was not a suicide. He was murdered 
by a merciless society.’ On the day of the funeral the 
-candlelit church was crowded. The organ groaned the 
Miserere. The abbé mounted the pulpit and stood 
there looking carefully from left to right as though to 
recognize every man and woman present. Then he 
said, ‘Christians,’ and the word was like a whiplash, 

and again, ‘Christians.’ ‘On the day.of judgment when 
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the Lord of life and death shall say to me, “Pasteur 
de la Roudaire, where are thy sheep?” [Pll not answer 
him. When he shall say to me a second time, “Pasteur 
—de—la—Roudaire, where are thy sheep?” I shall not 
answer him. But when he says to me a third time, 
“Pas-teur-de-la-Rou-daire, where are thy sheep?” I 
shall hang my head in shame and say, “They were not 
sheep, Lord, they were a pack of wolves.”’” 

The people are a pack of wolves until one of their 
own speaks to them wisely and bitterly, until they 
learn by despair and by war that burns across the 
world. 

And then? Then the people are lonely, and lost 
and sore afraid. Loneliness goes with the people 
everywhere because there are recesses in the soul that 
not even the nearest can probe. There is a loneliness 
of wandering refugees treading in weary lines across 
the face of Europe to—nowhere; the loneliness of sentry 
post at night, of boys without chums; of a solitary 
figure in the shadows. Loneliness is a thing of tears 
and white faces, and it is well known in every land. 
It is the experience of the people doing battle with 
themselves, bearing a grief too great for sharing. 

And at the end, each one of you 
Will go alone 

Into the deep grief, 

Into the long fight, 

To meet the vast, the last unknown. 


You will go 


Alone. (E. O. B.) 


The people grieve and suffer pain. Suffering is 
as universal as the sun, as impartial as the rain, as 
everyday as the people themselves. The pain, swift 
and exquisite or broad and full, that lifts and holds 
you as it comes and goes, the tiredness wrung from the 
body in torture, the desolation wrung from the spirit 
in agony. These are the universal knowledge of the 
people of every place and every time. This is the 
people coming into a weary land and into the desert 
places. This is Everyman in hurt and sorrow as dark- 
ness is near. This is the German cook in wartime, 
seeking a position with an American but despairing 
lest her nationality disqualify her. “You and I, Madam, 
we weep the same tears. We weep the same tears.” 

The people weep, yes, but they are brave, brave 
with the bravery that only the people know. To be 
brave means that first they cowered for a moment, 
then took hold and won. There is a hero hidden in 
the soul of each of us, often an unsung hero known 
only to God. The man who shoves his fear behind 
him and goes about his duty uncomplaining; the 
woman who smiles to hide her anxiety from her chil- 
dren; the soldiers terrified at dawn but laughing as 
they move up; the nation, plucky, and stubborn, safe 
only in her little people. Quentin Reynolds in the 
midst of London’s heaviest bombing wrote of the death- 
less courage of the little people: 


No one in London town is prepared to surrender. Even 
those who have been cut and mangled by the screaming 
tons of iron which have fallen on London tonight endure 
their agony. These civilians are good soldiers. London has 
been hurt tonight and will be hurt again tomorrow night 
and every night thereafter. But no one is crying. Not even 
the wounded. The wounded don’t cry. 
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The people are incredibly brave—but in the end 
the people die. That is the final lot of all the people 
of whatever creed or country. Death is a master from 
which there is no appeal. Each life comes to death 
in the end. And he who dies is not the sad one. For 
him death is but a sleep and a forgetting, or a release 
and a beginning again. 


They are not gone who pass 
Beyond the clasp of hand 
Out from the strong embrace. 
They are but come so close 
We need not grope with hands, 
Nor look to see, nor try 
To catch the sound of feet. 
They have put off their shoes 
Softly to walk by day 
Within our thoughts, to tread 
At night our dream-led paths 
Of sleep. 
They are not lost who find 
The sunset gate, the goal 
Of all their faithful years. 
Not lost are they who reach 
The summit of their climb— 
The peak above the clouds 
And storms. They are not lost 
Who find the light of sun 
And stars and God. 

(Ropert Orr) 


But the people who are left cannot remember that 
in the biting, stinging emptiness, their hands reach out 
to touch—nothing, their hearts reach out to find— 
silence. Death is a master that cannot be bought. 


“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ... ”? 


No, let the new grave say: 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here. 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 
Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 
(Rosert RicHarpson) 


The people die, yes, and they are resigned to death 
because that is not all. That is not the end—not even 
death. 

The people have a faith and a hope and a new 
vision. The great ongoing stream of the beautiful 
people have birth and tomorrow and forever. They 
and one of the people named John put it this way: 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth... . And I 
John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God, out of heaven. . . . And I heard a great voice out of 
heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be their God. And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the former things are 


passed away. 
(Rev. 21:1-4) 


The great ongoing stream of the beautiful people 
have birth and tomorrow and forever. They have a 
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cause and a goal—life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness of the people, by the people, for the people 
everywhere, everywhere. 

And that is why I speak about the people this 
afternoon. There is a mass of common experience and 
emotion for all the family of men. There is birth and 
laughter. There is death and tears. There is to- 
morrow for every country, every creed, everybody. 
Say to the peoples of the world: “Brother, I understand, 
I am the people, too.” 


The people know the salt of the sea 

and the strength of the winds 

lashing the corners of the earth. 

The people take the earth 

as a tomb of rest and a cradle of hope. 

Who else speaks for the Family of Man? . 


In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 

In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, the people march. 


(Cart SANDBURG) 


“The people? Yes.” 


Six Pillars of Peace 


(Continued from page 492) 


Most wars are made in violation of treaties. Even 
benign governments have abrogated contracts with 
their citizenry when changing events have suggested 
that the public interest lay in other directions. If we 
are seeking a lasting peace, Jet us be prepared to adapt 
our agreements to realities. 

Peace is no less dynamic than war. To win it and 
to preserve it requires a degree of sacrifice as great 
almost as that of battle. 


MIGHTY HUMAN FORCES GOOD AND BAD 


The Assassin 


In the Yugoslav town of Sarajevo there is—or was, until 
the Germans occupied the town in this war—a brass plate in- 
serted in the wall at the corner of a narrow, drab street, com- 
memorating the act of a boy called Princip, who at this spot 
in June, 1914, shot the Austrian heir to the throne, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand. It was the first shot in World War Number 
One. It may very well be regarded as the first shot in 
World War Number Two. Immediately after firing his pistol 
the boy tried to commit suicide, first by poison and then by 
shooting himself, but was prevented by the onlookers. He 
was hit with swords by policemen and soldiers; a rib was 
broken by a punch, and he was taken away and tortured for 
a few days. With other boys who were with him in the plot 
he was tried in October, 1914. Because Austrian law forbade 
the execution of youths under twenty, he was not hanged 
but condemned to prison. He was fettered and placed in a 
dungeon without light and without sound underneath a for- 
tress, with a sentry standing constantly before him with a 
fixed bayonet. 

Princip had a broken arm unattended to, a broken rib, 
and he was tubercular, yet he survived in that living grave 
for three years. He died in April, 1918. His body was buried 
outside the fortress and the earth leveled so that no one 
should know where the burial place was. But a Czech soldier 
was among the burial party; he noted the spot in relation to 
the scenery and to the fortress, and when World War Number 
One was over Princip’s countrymen recovered the remains 
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some of its consequences. 
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_ and, with those of his fellow conspirators, who had also died 
in prison, gave them honorable burial in Sarajevo. Princip, 


the assassin, was a hero to his fellow countrymen. 
Human Forces 


That is one account of the origin of the 1914 war and of 
Other accounts can be found in 
the works of the historians who have unearthed every scrap 
of paper that could be found (other scraps still exist that 
have not yet been found) recording the acts and thoughts 
of diplomats, generals and kings leading up to the outbreak. 
The historians have formed “schools of thought” among 
themselves as to the responsibility for the origin of the war; 
indeed, almost “schools of thought” about the significance of 
various scraps of paper. Nearly everything is known and 
there are differences of opinion. But these accounts differ 
profoundly in their meaning from the account of the destiny 
of such an unknown figure as Princip. He murdered, as he 
declared, for ideals; he was tortured and slowly put to death; 
his fellow countrymen regarded him as a hero. Here are the 
primitive forces that the historian can never touch or explain. 
Man’s inhumanity to man, man’s heroism and darkness, his 
passionate love of freedom and his desire to dominate and 
tyrannize. All these forces were moving and real in 1914 
and no attempted description or explanation of events can 
enter into their nature. When this war is over the historians 
will set to work; there will probably be “schools of thought” 
about its origin; no description can possibly describe the ter- 
rible human forces that underlie it all. 


Inner Control 


The flight of birds swish across the spring field making the 
air hum with their force; they alight with a flutter of branches 
and twigs and a rattle of last year’s dead leaves in a tree 
near by. It is all done in unison, all controlled and instinc- 
tive; the birds disappear in the tree: it almost looks as if 
they have agreed to do so. But the unison and apparent 
control of method are deceptive; in the flight and in the flut- 
tering in the tree there is the possibility of wild, uncontrolled 
action. That is the difference between life and the machine; 
the machine, whilst it is such, never fails to do what it should 
do, but life even in its most primitive form is free; there are 
always some birds on the edge of the flight hesitant in their 
movements; there are always some that will choose a different 
tree from the others. Many men now are thinking out the 
forms, and schemes, and social structures that will prevent 
war; the historians can help them, and the schemes and the 
help will be incalculably necessary, but since man in the 
very nature of his being is free, free even to sell himself into 
slavery and know he is a slave, from him must come the con- 
trol of the future. All control in life is inner control. 
Religion 

It is at this point that religion attains its immense signifi- 
cance in society. To try to build without it is like trying to 
build a house with toy bricks. To say that it does not exist 
or need not exist is to say that the nature of man does not 
exist. Each particle in the mighty unison that is humanity 
contributes its gift to the whole. What each thinks or feels 
is of infinite influence upon the whole, and the term infinite 
is not an exaggeration. The creative structures of life that 
men build in living together, political institutions, industries, 
and commerce, al] arise and are subject to man’s inner control. 
He can destroy them in a moment if he chooses, and no 
“outer force” can bid him nay. If there is to be a world 
instrument for peace it will have to be built within the 
inner man; only control, organization, and reflection there can 
create what is desired outside. 


Religion and Society 
Religion reflects upon the nature of this inner life, reveals 
what it is and seeks to give it the control of purpose. It or- 


ganizes man’s knowledge of himself in his inner self; and just 
as a cathedral is an outer aspiration lifting man’s thoughts 
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beyond himself, so religion builds within him an unseen ca- 
thedral of unison and beauty that uplifts him and holds him 
certain within its sway. It breaks through the cloudy 
difficulties of knowledge to stab him suddenly with a knowl- 
edge of another kind. “The sacrifices of God are a troubled 
spirit.” “A broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” It lifts him out of society and makes him what he 
is, an infinite creature in an infinite whole. It declares that 
this is true of all men. It goes to the root of all social struc- 
tures and declares that they are all worthless unless they have 
the inner assent of all men. It is only this inner assent that 
can create the new and sustain the whole; and in attempt- 
ing to release it, purify it, give it knowledge of itself, religion 
creates the base of all social life. It departs from every- 
thing that is “conventional” and “fashionable” because it is 
absorbed with this inner life, and there is nothing fashion- 
able about that. This inner life stands apart sacred and 
awful in its own right. To construct within the soul of a 
man, to “save a man’s soul,” this is the purpose of religion. 
And whatever the world of the future is to be it must rest 
upon this—The Inquirer (Unitarian) , London. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTENING IN A FREE CHURCH 


GrIswoLp WILLIAMS 
What It Has Meant 


Baptism is one of the world’s oldest religious rites, and 
one which has had various meanings since it was practiced 
by primitive man. Originally it was part of the initiation 
through which every boy passed, when at the end of child- 
hood he was admitted to full membership in the tribe with 
ceremonies which suggested a second birth. By his first 
birth he came into the world; by the second he was born 
into his tribe, and received knowledge of its rules and its 
gods. 

In the time of Jesus the ceremonial application of water 
was a common form of initiation, and he accepted it from 
his predecessor, John, called “The Baptizer,” as a sign of 
his dedication to his lifework of establishing the kingdom 
of God. Later, when his followers organized the church to 
fulfill his mission, olive oil was also used. But whatever the 
form, the Christian meaning has been essentially the same 
as the primitive one—the sign of admission into a larger and 
better order of things. 

At the same time that the child passed from the life of 
the family into the life of the tribe, he was given the sacred 
name of the group, that borne by the totem animal or the 
protecting deity. In the practice of the Christian church a 
similar ceremony has existed—that of giving with baptism a 
Christian name, distinct from the family name, at the time 
when the child was received into the circle of the church. 
Again the meaning was the same—the giving of the name 
was the seal of a new and higher relationship. 


What It Does Not Mean 


Through many ages and in various lands and religions, 
this ceremony of receiving the name has been overlaid with 
countless superstitions, from which it is even yet difficult to 
free the mind. In a free church, where we accept or reject 
the dogmas of the past according to their present contribu- 
tion to spiritual growth, although many of the ideas con- 
cerning christening are discarded, the form itself serves a 
vital purpose. 

No longer do we hold that “all men are conceived and 
born in sin” and need to be saved by the baptismal process 
from eternal damnation. Nor do we believe that the child, 
in advance of the development of its own powers of choice, 
can be given over to any particular form of belief. 


What It Means 


Instead, christening is the seal of a new and higher re- 
lationship in a wholly natural sense. The parents, in the 
normal happy pride of parenthood, bring their child from 
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the circle of the family to its first contacts with a larger and 
more idealistic social group, the church. In that presence, 
the organized expression of man’s desire for a better life, 
the child receives its distinguishing name, sign of its own 
worthy individuality, with the ritual established for that 
purpose. 

It is, as it has been in the past, a solemn yet festive 
occasion—a time for the undertaking of important vows, 
and for the giving and receiving of joyous wishes by relatives 
and friends. 

But, like the holy vows of matrimony, or any other 
serious pledge, there is no magic which the oath will work 
of itself, apart from the meaning given to it by the partici- 
pants. The church stands, by its very nature, to aid every 
good endeavor; it affirms that the nature of things is Love; 
but that “God himself cannot make man’s best without best 
men to aid him.” 


Your Child’s Christening 


It is just because men are so highly responsible that they 
need every possible bond and encouragement to good action. 
This the church still provides in fullest and most unselfish 
measure.» To have a child christened is to give it its right- 
ful heritage of sacred influences, linked inseparably with the 
name which is the seal of that relationship. For the parents 
or guardians it means to take upon themselves most seriously 
the highest of human obligations—those to the spiritual de- 
velopment of the new life in their care; obligations which, as 
the years pass by, no institution other than the church can 
help them so adequately to fulfill. 


THE PROPOSED MERGER 
Joun F. C. GREEN 


Conversations are under way and studies are being made 
of the possibility of a union of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church with the Congregational Christian Church. The 
thought, at present, is that the name of the new church shall 
be “The United Church.” Expressions of opinions have been 
desired. 

To the writer, the suggested name is unfortunate. It is 
negative, or neutral. It is retrospective. More, it would, as 
Time quite clearly hinted, be presumptuous to claim for a 
total of 5 per cent of Protestants in America the title “United.” 
A church name should have positive meaning. “Evangelical” 
has such meaning. By that name all non-Catholics are 
called, in Europe, and elsewhere, embracing the major portion 
of the so-called Protestants in all the world. “Congregational” 
is distinctive and positive. It denotes one of the three ex- 
istent forms of church-government, and presents an idea of 
religion worth working for. “Reformed,” certainly in the 
New World, is neutral. 

Further: a federation, rather than a merger, might be 
the better way. A fusion of bodies would tend to involve 
the elimination of variant characteristics, methods and tradi- 
tions. There is, unconscious but most potent, a present trend 
toward mechanics, size and regimentation. America has been 
favored, not otherwise, by her many different religious bodies, 
all commonplace views to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Wherever and whenever in history the “one great church” 
has been achieved, the reformation, with its excessive costs, 
has been due. Even now, a thorough study of the results of 
church mergers already accomplished ought to be made. Our 
Methodist friends have merged. If there has come to be, as 
a result, in our town, for instance, one more Methodist mem- 
ber or dollar, I just can’t find it. I do know cases where mer- 
gers have decreased total effectiveness. 

Nor ought we to believe even in our day-dreams that 
Americans are incapable of the attitude of mind or the prac- 
tices of regimentation from above. We are not different from 
men in other lands. Circumstances have altered cases. An 
office can become a bottleneck. In 1924, Dr. Arthur E. Holt 
said in unvarnished words that there was a real danger that 
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Congregational pastors were being judged negatively for their 
prophetic ability, and positively for their ability to please and 
cultivate the sources of contributions to the treasuries. “He 
is the greatest friend of Congregationalism who will keep alive 
its prophetic soul.” Douglas Steere called attention to the 
danger to religious freedom in America resultant from the 
great mergers. 

The above is said in the full knowledge that certain mer- 
gers are coming whatever may be thought about them. It 
is being said in the hope that the reasons for past divisions 
will not be scorned or talked about as “The Shame of Prot- 
estantism.” And that the distinguished values of the various 
bodies may be preserved. That will not be unless there is a 
recognition of all that has here been said, and much more, 
and a constructive will and program to that end. 

Otherwise mergers will be the beginning of the end of that 
religious freedom conceived by the founders and reformers 
of the great historic churches. 


DR. BANER’S OCCASIONAL SERMON 


Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron preached the occasional 
sermon at the annual sessions of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention in Columbus, June 22. 

Taking as his subject, “A New Religion and a New Era,” 
Dr. Baner declared that our religion did not need change as 
much as the people who preached and the people who listened 
to the preaching. 

He described graphically the selfishness and materialism 
of people after World War No. 1 and the isolationism which 
swept the country. He said that conditions were worse today,. 
that our people under the guise of patriotism were after money 
—money crazy—and were spending high wages for cheap 
goods they did not need. 

Dr. Baner described the immorality of neglected boys and 
girls and asked if our boys were fighting for- the kind of 
America that we at home were creating. He denounced the 
present administration for yielding to labor to such an ex- 
tent that one man, John L. Lewis, could hold the country 
by the throat while its lifeblood was ebbing away. He said 
that labor unions would vanish unless the crooks at the 
head were eliminated. Labor, he asserted, was acting in 
much the same way as capital did a few years ago. 

Dr. Baner gave high praise to Russia, saying that the 
heroism of the masses proved that Russians did not look 
upon Stalin simply as a tyrant. He described the fortitude 
of the Chinese and asked what was to be our policy toward 
these great nations after the war. Only if Britain and 
America proved themselves able and willing to co-operate 
with Russia and China in setting up some form of inter- 
national organization could we have peace. 

Dr. Baner recommended the reading of Walter Lippmann’s 
United States Foreign Policy and Laski’s Reflections on the 
Revolution of Our Times. 

He closed with a clear, eloquent statement of the place 
of religion in preparing men for service in a crucial era of 
world history. 


ISN’T IT A FACT? 


Radio Announcer: “I’m sorry we can’t hear any more from 
Colonel Haskins: about those hard-hitting tanks of ours, but 
our time is short, folks, so we'll have to say good-night. This 
is Herb Wilpin speaking for Magic Way Nail Polish, the 
polish that has revolutionized nail care for women and 
brought home to countless thousands a modern, simple, yet 
highly scientific method of bringing charm to your finger tips. 
Why don’t you try Magic Way today? Remember, Magic 
Way, M-A-G-I-C W-A-Y is sold at your nearest drugstore 
with an unconditional money-back guarantee. Yes, it’s Magic 
Way today, and what a glamorous treat you have in store for 
yourself, and for hubby and boy friend, too, the minute you 
apply this modern, transparent and permanent accessory to 
your personality. Put it on your shopping list NOW, folks. 
Remember M-A-G . . .,—The New Yorker. 


~ 
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Tse Morat Ipeats or Our Civimiza- 
TION. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. Dut- 
ton. $5.00. 

This is a magnificent work. Being a 
more complete history of ethical reflec- 
tion than has been hitherto produced, 
its value is unique. In six hundred 
pages, it brings under review the ethical 
theories of every important Western 
thinker from the ancient Greeks down 
to the present day. To the author’s 
weight of learning is joined a sound 
judgment for the significant, a compre- 
hensive view of the relation between a 
philosopher’s views and his cultural set- 
ting, and a facility for clear expression. 
The volume would be of great service 
to all students of ethics. 

In a work whose “coverage” is so vast, 
it is not unlikely that specialists in 
various eras will occasionally find some 
minor point on which they will disagree 
with Professor Tsanoff. For example, 
in contrasting Aristotle’s ideal man with 
Jesus, he seems to me to give too much 
importance to the question of Jesus 
reported in Matruew 19:17, “Why 
callest thou me good?” He apparently 
concludes (see pp. 19 and 41) that 
Jesus doubted his own moral pre- 
eminence. But surely this question could 
be otherwise interpreted. It might mean: 
“How is it that you have come to know 
that I am good?’ And the Revised 
Version prefers an alternative reading: 
“Why askest thou me concerning that 
which is good?” Moreover, a score 
of the sayings of Jesus could be quoted 
to prove that he was fully conscious 
of his own incomparable pre-eminence, 
and hence harmonious with Aristotle’s 
insight when he made his imaginary per- 
fect character conscious of his own per- 
fection. Of course, on other points, 
there are differences between Jesus and 
the Aristotelian ideal. 

For what interest it may have for 
those who enjoy historical parallels, I 
reproduce the following paragraph which 
deals with a French movement of a 
century ago, and which reminds one 
forcefully of the present-day American 
movement known as “New Humanism”: 

“To perfect this spirit of humanistic 
piety, Comte proposed an elaborate cult 
in which he utilized traditional ideas of 
ancestor-worship and the devotional 
manuals of Catholicism, especially the 
Imitation of Christ, which he read daily, 
substituting ‘Humanity’ for “God... . 
For the public worship of the new 
Religion of Humanity, Comte devised 
a Positivistic Calendar, in which the 
_ various months are consecrated to the 
memory of the great fields of achieve- 
“ment in human history and bear the 
names of the most illustrious men of 
the past, and each day is dedicated to 
some great hero of civilization. The 
Pantheon of Paris was to become the 
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First Temple of Humanity, to which 
men would come from all over the world 
to revere the spirit of all-human achieve- 
ment. . . .Furthermore, Comte rejected 
theism; but, without recognition of a 
basic and prevailing spiritual Reality in 
the world-process, whether the God of 
Catholicism or Plato’s Idea of the Good, 
he records prevailing spiritual factors in 
detail, and on terrestrial sands would 
erect his Temple of Humanity.” 

Later we read: “Some of the most 
eminent adherents of Comte’s positive 
philosophy deplored the Cult of Human- 
ity. . . . In France the most eminent 
positivist who finally refused to follow 
Comte into the Temple of Humanity 
was Emile Littré (1801-1881). Positiv- 
ism, according to him, demands an 
atheistic conclusion and does not war- 
rant the serious entertainment of any 
substitute-cults.” 

Rowtanp GRAY-SMITH 


PrERSONALISM IN THEoLOGy. A Sympo- 
sium. Boston University Press. $2.50. 
Personal color is added to this volume 

of essays by the fact that they are 

written in honor of Albert Cornelius 


Knudson, dean emeritus of Boston Uni- 


versity School of Theology, by his asso- 
ciates and former students. It begins 
with a chapter on “Knudson the Man” 
by Elmer A. Leslie, and ends with a 
list of Knudson’s published writings. In 
between are eleven essays, written by as 
many people, around the general theme 
of personalism in metaphysics, history 
and ethics. Prof. E. S$. Brightman, who 
served as chairman of the editorial com- 
mittee, contributes one of the essays. 

Personalism is a somewhat broad term. 
According to a recent dictionary of 
philosophy, the term was first used in 
America by Bronson Alcott in 1863, 
some years after it had been first used 
in Germany. As used in the volume under 
review, the term refers to a type of 
personalistic idealism espoused by an 
earlier professor of philosophy at Boston 
University, B. P. Bowne (1847-1910) . In 
the essay contributed by Bishop Mc- 
Connell, he writes: “I have an interest- 
ing recollection of the first time I heard 
Bowne speak of his philosophy as per- 
sonalism. It was in 1905, just a few 
days before he started on his trip around 
the world. I called on him at Longwood 
and he told me he intended to call his 
theory personalism.” Earlier it had been 
“objective idealism.” 

Among rival philosophicalisms none 
could very well be more congenial to the 
work and thought of Christian preachers 
and teachers than this. Taking person- 
ality as the basic reality, this person- 
alism traces human personality back to 
a divine person, the world ground, in 
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whom ultimately all scientific truth and 
ethical goodness are rooted. Here is a 
current antidote for both neo-Calvinism 
and humanistic liberalism. 

Personalism in Theology, offering re- 
flections on various aspects of contem- 
porary thought by a school of thinkers 
who are in general agreement, has an 
obvious worth. I hope most readers will 
find the arguments for an idealism con- 
clusive, but I wonder whether we do not 
step beyond our depth when we try to 
demonstrate logically that the ultimate 
reality is precisely an “infinite person.” 
Indeed, a stout case could be made for 
asserting that the phrase, “infinite per- 
son,” contains a sort of contradiction in 
terms. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that personality is our human _ best 
symbol for reality. 

The final essay, written by Dean 
Knudson’s successor, is valuable for 
pointing up the difference between edu- 
cation based upon pragmatism and 
education based upon idealism. The 
former “exalts practice, habits, ‘skills,’ 
activity, vividness, color, conduct, at the 
expense of thinking, ‘consideration,’ logic, 
intelligent variation ... (sic) control or 
discipline, which has supposedly passed 
into the limbo of disproved prettiness.” 
But there is a somewhat jarring note in 
this last essay. Flattery seems to be 
substituted for genuine appreciation in 
the writer’s sentences which couple his 
predecessor with Bernard and Augustine, 
Keats and Goethe. 

Row.anp Gray-SMITH 


We Txuoucut We Hearp THE ANGELS 
Sine. By James C. Whittaker. Dutton. 
$1.50. 


Any enthusiast of the speedy vehicles 
of our present sitting-down era who 
believes that space has been conquered 
has only to read this little book to be 
relieved of that smart-aleck notion. All 
informed Americans know that on 
October 21 last, eight men, including 
Eddie Rickenbacker, were forced to 
change their mode of travel from swift 
Liberator bomber to three rubber life 
rafts. Lieut. Whittaker was second in 
command of the group, but there came 
a time when Rickenbacker assumed 
authority, and the rest were glad to be 
told what to do by a civilian. 

The tale of their vicissitudes is an epic 
of heroism, privation, endurance, religious 
faith. Rickenbacker caught with his 
hands the sea swallow which gave them 
food and fishing bait. Cherry led in 
prayers to “Old Master.” Whittaker 
learned to pray and is convinced that 
two miracles (the reversing of a rain- 
storm and a needed access of terrific 
physical energy) happened in response 
to his pleas. There may be those who 
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will say it could not be that way, but my 
advice is: Be humble, and thankful, that 
men have found the power of effectual, 
fervent prayer. 

I like to think of Rickenbacker, jab- 
bing mercilessly at any sign of weakening 
morale, drawing to himself hatred which 
now is changed to gratitude, the “old 
man” pulling the youngsters through by 
the dynamic force of his indomitable 
spirit. 

It makes me mad to read that me- 
chanics may have pilfered the chocolate 
and other items from the kits of the life 
preservers, leaving only the fish lines and 
hooks. Little wanton acts may bring 
tremendous consequences. It makes a 
man think. 

Certainly, none of us wants to be put 
in a circumstance so dire as theirs, but 
all of us can feel a thrill of pride in this 
odyssey of body and soul. It helps to 
take away the vicarious sting of the 
Donner episode. 

Donatp B. F. Hoyt 


A Daty Devorionan Stupy oF THE 
Bite. By F. H. Veenschoten. The 
Christopher Publishing House. $2.50. 
This is called “A Devotional Study of 

the Word of God for Young People, 

Found in the Old and New Testaments.” 

Again, we read, “The Bible is the Word 

of God. Holy Men of old and the 

Apostles, inspired by the Holy Spirit, 

were the instruments in the Hand of God 

to give His Word to the World.” These 
statements are indicative of the spirit 
which pervades the book. 

I know of a young married couple who, 
among a multitude of gifts, received a 
picture which was a snarling adversary 
to all the rest of their furnishings. When 
the bride’s mother saw it, being a gentle 
and tactful lady, she said, “I can see how 
some people would like this picture.” 
That is the way I feel about this book. 
I am sure that thousands of good Chris- 
tian people will be pleased with it. 


Donaxp B. F. Hoyt 


From Jesus to Pavuut. By Joseph 
Klausner. Translated by William F. 
Stinespring. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Here is God’s plenty in scholarship 
and suggestiveness. The book is sequel 
to the Jesus of Nazareth of eighteen 
years ago which was so highly and justly 
praised. It, too, is a translation from 
modern Hebrew, but that offers no dis- 
advantage, the style is so easy and 
clear. The point of view is that of a Jew, 
especially so in the closing two hundred 
pages odd, in which “The Teaching of 
Paul” is presented interestingly but also 
critically “without gloves.” But it is 
throughout the thought, the ideas and 
their roots which are the center of 
interest, and there is no fanaticism but 


only discussion on the impartial plane of 
scientific scholarly reasoning. 

And the range of scholarship is wide 
and complete, as much so as that of any 
of the valuable German handbooks in 
the days when Germans wrote books we 
had to be acquainted with. The range 
exceeds, in fact, the average complete 
survey because it refers to Talmud and 
Midrash and other rabbinic sources as 
well as to the usual Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, etc. As for the litera- 
ture of the subject, it is hard to see how 
any bibliography could’ be more complete, 
for all languages, German, French, Eng- 
lish, yield up their quota; and it is 
refreshing to learn of recent books which 
one comes across here for the first time. 
To have such an adequate presentation 
of this whole field brings up to date what 
one read earlier with zest in Bousset’s 
Religion of Judaism and Weinel’s Bibli- 
cal Theology of the New Testament, and 
the like. Or, to refer to_the present, it 
furnishes a worthy companion-piece to 
the equally satisfactory book on the 
Old Testament which Pfeiffer gave us 
recently in monumental fashion. 

Especially one welcomes the fact that 
we are given here both New Testament 
introduction and New Testament theol- 
ogy, two in one, each supplementing and 
supporting the other. The ground 
covered is the Book of Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles — including Ephesians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians as authentic 
Paul (but not the Pastorals or, of course, 
Hebrews). That leaves, still to be taken 
up, the later portions of the New Testa- 
ment, with the Johannines. Personally 
I'd like to be brought up to date on 
them too with their interrelations with 
the Synoptics and Paul. Perhaps we 
shall yet be given that in a third volume, 
which will completely round off the New 
Testament according to Klausner, a con- 
summation devoutly to be hoped, the 
present “second volume” is so_ thor- 
oughly rewarding! 

The stated aim of the author is to 
find out how the Christianity of Paul 
came to develop out of the teaching of 
Jesus; and also why Paul’s and the early 
church’s Messianism persisted on into 
history, while many, many Messianic 
figures and gospels fizzled out almost at 
once—like fireworks over water. As for 
the first, we are given an excellent 
survey of the thought of the Jewish 
Diaspora, as well as of the pagan philo- 
sophical thought which many scholars 
have judged to have been direct influ- 
ences upon Paul. Klausner has much 
to say against that idea. He thinks 
Paul’s doctrines are all of Jewish, and 
specifically Pharisaic, origin, affected, 
however, indirectly by Hellenisms and 
the presuppositions of mystery religions 
which were “floating in the air”’—must 
have been so, for a resident of Tarsus. 

As for the riddle of the survival of the 
Christian Messiah-teaching, that was, 
first and foremost, due to the enthusiasm 
of the resurrection-visions, which started 


with the hysteric Mary Magdalen and 
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swept like wildfire through the disciples 
and early believers (this is substantially 
the way Weinel put it over two decades 
ago). Another factor in this matter of 
survival was Paul’s clever suppressing of 
the political aspect of Messianism (its 
itch to be independent of external rule) 
which would have meant immediate 
action against the believers on the part 
of Rome; on the other hand Paul was 
careful to emphasize in many ways on 
many occasions that the whole signifi- 
cance of the Messiah believed in was 
religious, and therefore of no conse- 
quence for governmental officials, who 
would superciliously “care for none of 
these things.” 

The discussion of Paul’s personality 
is another phase fascinating to read, 
though there is no room here for dwell- 
ing on it. It sees in him a paradoxical 
combination of extreme mysticism and 
practical executive ability. An especially 
interesting comment is that Paul in his 
dealings with people was characteristi- 
cally very diplomatic, and all too adapt- 
able—“‘slick,’’ as New Englanders would 
say. In short what the wily Jacob is 
in the Old Testament—Gunkel hits it 
off with racy humor in his never-to-be- 
forgotten commentary on Genesis—such 
our over-clever Paul would seem to be 
for Klausner in the New Testament! 

It is no overstatement to call this 
book a truly great performance; for this 
reader at least it will abide as a land- 
mark. Even its acrid tang now and then 
of adverse criticism, which may not be 
relished by some, will sharpen one’s 
Biblical perceptions; will compel one to 
see the New Testament less apologeti- 
cally, more objectively, and so more 
accurately. For do not its ideas and 
phrases fail of being clear-cut to us 
often because we rub them to smooth 
meaninglessness by our constant use of 
them and, not least, by our eager assent 
to them? 

A word of thanks is due the publishers 
for the excellent bookbinding provided. 
The book lies delightfully flat on the 
table, at whatever page opened, and that 
happens all too seldom in these hasty 
days of mass-production. 


Joun E. LeBosquetr 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The ninth annual Institute of World 
Affairs will be held at Warner, N. H., 
August 21-28. Among those on the 
faculty are Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, 
Benjamin G. B. Durkee and Dr. Irwin 
M. Tobin. Dr. Andrews will deal with 
those nations in whose universities he 
has lectured—Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria—and with Jugoslavia and 
Greece, whose leaders he has known; 
Mr. Durkee with Latin America; and 
Dr. Tobin with the influence of the radio 
and the press on public opinion. 

There will be a Book Exhibit under 
the direction of Mrs. Robert F. Crosby 
(Martha Neal). 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


A MESSAGE FROM THE 
NORTH CAROLINA CHAIRMAN 

Can you remember when you were a 
child in school and the teacher passed 
out attractive pictures for the class to 
look at for a few minutes and then col- 
lected them, asking each child to write 
a story about his picture? Perhaps the 
story would be fantastic, or maybe the 
picture suggested a real experience to 
you and so you wrote a true story. 

So it is with the picture that accom- 
panies this article. To many it may 
be just a man, a woman, a cabin with 
the door standing ajar, and a dog look- 
ing inquiringly about for a few scraps 
left from dinner. But I want to tell 
you a'true story of the picture, for to 
me it is a very real story. 

This is a picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Good of Inman’s Chapel and 
Friendly House, Canton, N. C. Mrs. 
Good, though born and raised a 
Catholic, has been a faithful worker for 
several years. She has been superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school and president 
of the women’s group. During the 
school year she has been employed by. 
the W.P.A. to prepare hot lunches for 
the school children. Mr. Good had the 
misfortune to lose his right leg some 
years ago, and then, during Miss Gas- 
kins’ year as our nurse at the Nurse’s 
Mission, a bad infection developed in his 
left leg. It was through Miss Gaskins’ 
constant care and expert treatment that 
the infection was checked, but the doctor 
said that sunshine was necessary if Mr. 
Good’s life was to be spared. A wheel 
chair seemed the only solution, but 
where was the money to come from for 
the chair? 

About that time along came a letter 
to the North Carolina chairman from 
the women’s group of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Universalist, Hartford, Conn., 
saying that a bequest had come to 


them, a part of which they would like . 


to spend for a piece of equipment to be 


used for the good work being done at 
the Nurse’s Mission. The chair seemed 
the answer to their wish, and Miss 
Gaskins was fortunate enough to be 
able to purchase one almost imme- 
diately. 
this experience—the Hartford women 
happy to give, Mr. Good happy to re- 
ceive, and Miss Gaskins happy to serve. 
The picture should now hold real inter- 
est for you; and since every good story 
has its moral, we hope many church 
groups will be inspired to invest their 
bequests, or to make special gifts, to 
further our work in North Carolina. 

Not all of the intriguing stories come 
from this one mountain parish, however. 
In the eastern part of the state, by the 
help of many groups throughout the 
country, and especially that of the First 
Universalist Church, Melrose, Mass., the 
Outlaw’s Bridge church is the proud pos- 
sessor of a Bell and Howell moving pic- 
ture and sound machine. Few people 
can realize what this means to the people 
of that rural district. It will prove of 
inestimable value both educationally and 
socially, and enable our little church 
there at the crossroads to extend its 
service into still other fields of usefulness 
and good will. 

A recent letter from Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich was written on the official letter- 
head of the Duplin County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, with Mr. Ul- 
rich’s name given as chairman of the 
War Fund Campaign. Mr. Ulrich does 
not take on a full-time job such as this 
just for fun but rather with the idea 
that in addition to serving his country 
he may strengthen his understanding 
with civic leaders throughout the coun- 
try. 

We are all happy to hear from Mrs. 
Bryant that Rev. Ordell E. Bryant is 
recuperating from his serious illness of 
the spring and is working every day in 
their son’s Victory Garden near Brevard, 


N. C. Mr. and Mrs. Bryant will be 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Good 


Much happiness resulted from | 


back in Clinton on September 1, ready 
to start the fall work with renewed 
vigor. The various parishes have 
carried on courageously in their ab- 
sence. 

Good news comes to many of you 
frequently through the Dizie Doings, 
published by Rev. W. H. Skeels at 
Rocky Mount. Anyone will be put on 
the mailing list for the asking, although 
a contribution towards the broadcast- 
ing of the church services on an Eastern 
hook-up would at the same time be ac- 
ceptable. Coal is in the bin and paid 
for, so that services with physical as 
well as spiritual warmth are assured for 
Rocky Mount next winter. 

Everything is “looking up” ‘in North 
Carolina, except the prospects of a 
nurse to carry on at the Medical Mis- 
sion. If anyone can help fill the vacancy, 
please get in touch with the writer of 
this article. 

JEANNETTE C. Mutrorp 
National Chairman of 
North Carolina Work 


THE “CHURCH WOMAN” 


The following is an excerpt from a 
letter received in the executive office 
from Miss Sue E. Weddell of the Foreign 


Missions Conference of North America: 


“The Church Woman is the official 
organ of the United Council of Church 
Women, that union of the ten million 
Protestant women in the United States 
which represents the interests alike of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, the 
Home Missions Council and the former 
National Committee of Church Women. 
You will find frequent articles in it on 
subjects related to foreign missions. At 
present, for instance, it is running a 
series of authoritative and up-to-date 
accounts of the eight union Christian 
colleges in the Orient which constitute 
one of our major interdenominational 
projects. Reviews of the mission text- 
books, reports of the World Day of 
Prayer and May luncheons, program 
plans, information on the current move- 
ment for world literacy and Christian 
literature, activities of missionaries, news 
of the ecumenical church, are all to be 
found in its pages. You need this 
magazine to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the world Christian commu- 
nity.” 

Do you read the Church Woman? It 
is a magazine which should be in every 
Christian home. It is one dollar per 
year, and the address is: The Church 
Woman, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Why not subscribe for 
your president, or for the church reading 
table? 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


IN THE SERVICE— 
FOR CHILDREN 


Released Through the International 
Council of Religious Education 


It was Jesus who set the little child 
in the midst. It was Jesus who said, 
“Let the little children come unto me.” 
It was Jesus who said, “Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones.” 

Wherever the Christian religion has 
gone, the concern for children, the desire 
to protect children, to nurture them, 
has gone. It is so clear in the teach- 
ings and example of Jesus that this is 
right! Not only in the specific state- 
ments he made about children but in 
all his teachings, he set forth the su- 
preme worth of persons. In the eyes 
of God, nothing in the universe can 
compare with persons in their signifi- 
cance. In wonder the psalmist asked: 


When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained; 
What is man that thou art mindful 
of him? 


And in confidence Jesus answered, 
“Tt is not the will of your Father that 
one of these little ones should perish.” 

But why should there be need today 
to remind the membership of Christian 
churches that children are of primary 
concern? Because other concerns are 
so absorbing the thought of Christians, 
there is real danger that the needs of 
children will be neglected. On every 
hand there are new community and na- 
tional and international situations which 
are requiring attention. Many of these 
situations present opportunities for es- 
sential service. They are new; they are 
challenging; they are dramatic. 

In the face of the appeal of these op- 
portunities, the continuing, nonspectac- 
ular services to children appear relatively 
uninteresting. Consequently, many per- 
sons who have hitherto given time to 
ministering joyously to the children of 
their homes and their churches and 
their communities are now finding them- 
selves totally engaged in other types of 
activity, leaving the children without 
adequate care, guidance, and companion- 
ship. Young persons who normally 
would be preparing to enter the service 
of children are, instead, having their 
attention and their energy directed to- 
ward the new opportunities. Added to 
this is the loss caused by the moving 
away from the community of many per- 
sons formerly actively related to the 
work with children. The sum is a seri- 
ous lack of thoughtful planning for the 
children among whom we live. 

It is the responsibility of the church 
to recall its members to a recognition of 


the primary importance of children. 
What will it profit us, as a nation, if 
we win the war—and even the peace— 
and lose the oncoming generation? The 
development of children is not something 
which we can “make up” in postwar 
years, as we can the production of au- 
tomobiles and refrigerators and farm ma- 
chinery. The lives of children cannot 
be held in suspension while we attend 
to other, apparently more pressing, 
matters. Whatever we do or do not do 
now is permanent in its effects. It can- 
not be undone; it cannot be “made up.” 
If children are neglected now, nothing 
in future years can overcome the ill ef- 
fects of that neglect. 

What will freedom of religion mean 
to a generation which has not been 
taught religious faith? What will free- 
dom of opportunity mean to a genera- 
tion which has not been taught integrity, 
co-operation, responsibility? What will 
political freedom mean to a generation 
which has not been taught how to use 
freedom? 


« 


The Responsibility of the Church 
for the Children of the Nation 


The Christian church has the pro- 
found obligation to keep before all peo- 
ple, and especially before those persons 
who name the name of Christ, the 
essential nature of service to children 
during the war emergency. From the 
pulpit, from the rostrum of its forums, 
from the community platforms open to 
it, the church must call upon all people 
of intelligence and good will to con- 
sider the children in their midst. There 
is no service to one’s nation of more 
far-reaching importance than that ren- 
dered through loving, intelligent nurture 
of children. The children are any na- 
tion’s greatest asset. To protect this 
asset, all others must be pledged. In 
homes, in churches, and in the com- 
munity, the nation’s children must be 
nurtured. 


In Homes 


In the homes of 
thenation rests the 
primary responsi- 
bility for the nur- 
ture of children. 
Parents who, be- 
cause of extraordi- 
nary demands up- 
on time, emotion, 
attention and 
physical energy, are leaving their children 
without the sense of fellowship which 
they require for wholesome development, 
need the support and encouragement and 
guidance of the church to help them 
meet the demands that are put upon 
them as citizens without neglecting the 
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demands put upon them as _ parents. 
This is not a service which can be ren- 
dered easily. Many parents are expe- 
riencing very real conflicts in trying to 
decide where their duty lies. Mothers 
have to decide whether to stay at home 
with their children or to enter necessary 
types of war work; fathers have to 
decide whether to take on additional and 
essential community responsibilities or 
to keep the time free for their children. 
Both mothers and fathers have to de- 
cide how to reserve time for keeping 
informed upon vital national and inter- 
national issues so that they may dis- 
charge intelligently their responsibilities 
as Christian citizens concerned about a 
just and durable peace, and also have 
time for friendly fellowship with their 
children. They have to decide how they 
may give their time and energy in un- 
selfish service to others and also reserve 
time for quiet conversation and for un- 
hurried worship with their children. 

The homes of the nation must provide 
for the children security, companionship, 
education in the basic meaning of democ- 
racy and in intelligent citizenship. 


In Churches 


In addition 

’ to inspiring all 
» citizens to feel 
concern for 
children, the 
churches of the 
nation have a 
direct responsi- 
bility for the 
children which 
cannot be 
neglected without disaster. The fellow- 
ship of Christian persons, committed to 
the Christian way of life, recognizing in 
their worship and in their work the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, is essential to child life. 

Specific services to children in the pro- 
gram of the church must be strengthened. 
There must be more persons interested 
in the church’s service to children. There 
must be teachers for Sunday-school 
groups, leaders for through-the-week 
activities, visitors to call upon new 
families, counselors to help parents and 
young people face and meet the diffi- 
cult decisions which wartime emergencies 
place upon them. These persons must be 
the best persons the church membership 
affords. They must understand children. 
They must understand the world in 
which children live. They must under- 
stand the resources of the Christian 
faith. They must know how to guide 
children in their everyday living to 
make their own the resources which 
come from fellowship with God. 


(Continued on page 510) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CAROLINE FARRAR MARRIES 


Miss Caroline Fuller Farrar, daughter 
of Rev. Harry Allen Farrar, pastor of 
the Universalist churchof Andover, Vt., 
and Mrs. Farrar, was married to Leonard 
Webster Eddy, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ermest R. Eddy, at the First Baptist 
Church of Chester, Vt., on July 4. The 


father of the bride officiated, assisted . 


by Rev. Frederick R. Knox, pastor of 
_ the church. The double-ring service was 
used. 

The bride was attended by her sister, 
Mrs. Leroy A. Hughes, as matron of 
honor, and by Miss Jeanne Lothrop, a 
classmate at Goddard College, as brides- 
maid. The best man was Floyd Patnode, 
brother-in-law of the bridegroom. The 
ushers were George P. Farrar, brother of 
the bride, and Leroy Hughes. Preceding 
the ceremony William Frye, Jr., sang 
“O Promise Me.” He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Walter H. Austin, organist of 
the church, who also played the wedding 
marches. 

Following the wedding a reception was 
held in the vestry of the church, with 
the bride’s mother and a committee in 
charge. 

The bride and bridegroom lived on 
adjoining farms in West Chester and are 
both highly respected in the community. 
Both are active in the local Universalist 
Youth Fellowship and in the patriotic 
orders of the Union Sons of Veterans 


and Auxiliary. Both have had Scout 
training and have been workers for the 
community with various other groups. 
The bride is a graduate of the Chester 
High School, class of 1940, and of God- 
dard College, 1942, and the bridegroom 
of Leland and Gray Seminary of Town- 
shend. The young couple have settled 
on the home farm of the bridegroom. 
The wedding and three receptions were 
largely attended by friends, and many 
valuable presents were received. 
Among the out-of-town friends at the 
wedding were: Miss Jeanne Lothrop of 
Lexington, Mass., sister of Rev. Donald 
Lothrop of Community ‘Church in Bos- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Patnode and 
their son Ernest of Gardner, Mass.; the 
Misses Yvonne and Beryl Wall of Rich- 
mond Hills, New York City; Roy G. 
Farrar, Mrs. Ray Cutler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leroy Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Basso, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Cilley, 
and Mrs. Eugene Wiggins, all of Spring- 
field; the Misses Marion and Bertha 
Ballou of Pleasant Valley; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Lamson and their daughters 
Marion and Dorothy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Einar Kallio, Mrs. Robert Corrie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Sarri and their daughter 
Sylvia, and Miss Mary Bergqvist, all of 
Andover; and Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Mikkelsen with their daughter Ruth 
and sons Roger and Karl, Simonsville. 


DR. ETZ ENDS SECOND YEAR AT MEDFORD 


The last Sunday in June Dr. Roger F. 
Etz completed two years of service in 
the Medford, Mass., church. Several 
changes have been instituted during 
these two years and much progress made. 

On Dr. Etz’s birthday, April 30, his 
parishioners surprised him with a sub- 
stantial purse. 

The Sunday school conducted the 
morning service on Children’s Day, and 
many were promoted to higher grades. 
Five babies were christened. 


Through the efforts of the choir, a 
sum of money has been raised to pur- 
chase a carpet for the altar and center 
aisle, and the money is being reserved 
for this purpose until after the war. 


Three representatives were at Ferry 
Beach—Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe for Sun- 
day school week, Mrs. Gladys Wolley 
for churchmanship week, and Miss Ber- 
nice Cunningham for churchmanship and 
international affairs week. Three of the 
Y.P.C.U. girls worked there for the 
_ month of July. 

_ Twenty-six of the boys and three 
young women are in the service of the 
country. An honor roll bears their 
_mames and a service flag hangs on the 


auditorium wall. A Bible was given to 
each one on entering the service, the con- 
gregation sends letters to them each 
week, and the home town papers are 
sent regularly. At Christmas and Easter 
special cards from Dr. Etz enclosing post 
office money orders were sent. 

During July and August union serv- 
ices were held with other churches near 
Medford Square. On July 11 they were 
held at the Universalist church, 
Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts College, 
preaching; on July 18 Dr. Etz preached 
at the Grace Episcopal Church; on 
August 8 Rev. Laura Mills from the 
Malden-Maplewood Methodist church 
preached at the Universalist church; and 
on August 22 Dr. Etz will again preside 
at the First Baptist Church. 

During July and August the Red 
Cross has used Lawrence Hall for the 
making of surgical dressings. 

Carl G. Seaburg, superintendent of the 
Sunday school and a student at the 
theological school at Tufts, is supplying 
a church in Vermont this summer. 

Mrs. Mary A. Chamberlain has re- 
cently been appointed head of the 
religious education committee for the 
church. 


BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICE 


One service only will be held in the 
Beards Hollow, N. Y., church this sum- 
mer. This will b2 at 11 a.m., Sunday, 
August 29. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
will be in charge and will preach the 
sermon. He will be assisted by pastors 
of churches in near-by villages. 

For over teu years services have been 
held in the Beards Hollow church on the 
Sundays of August, but last year they 
were suspended except for one service on 
account of the gasoline shortage, and the 
same reason controls the decision this 
year. 

On August 22, Dr. Van Schaick will 
preach the sermon at “the annual home- 
coming service” of the Presbyterian 
church of Breakabeen, in the Schoharie 
Valley. This service is at 11 a.m. and, 
like the service at Beards Hollow, will be 
followed by a picnic dinner. 

On August 15, Dr. Van Schaick 
preaclied at the union vesper service at 


Middleburg, N. Y. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid was held in the lobby of the 
Quillen, Wednesday, July 21. Elsie 
McPhee, president, presided and con- 
ducted a worship service. In the absence 
of the secretary, Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom acted as secretary pro tem. 
Thirty members were present. 

Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes conducted a 
brief memorial service for members who 
had died. 

The reports of the secretary, treasurer 
and auditor were read and accepted. 
There was a balance of $67.00 in the 
bank on July 13 and cash on hand of 
$9.00. 

It was voted to send a note of cheer 
to the auditor, Mary Fessenden of 
Malden, Mass., who was ill. 

Mrs. Roger F. Etz reported on the 
Birthday Fund. Gross receipts were 
$123.26, expenses $7.45. June was the 
winning month. The arrangements for 
the Birthday Party, although radically 
changed, were generally approved. 

Mrs. Holbrook reported the receipts 
of the store as $413. No bills had, 
however, been paid. 

Mrs. Prescott reported on the fair. 
Almost all the articles received were sold, 
and $42.25 was realized. 

Robert Needham reported that in the 
absence of Mrs. Dolphin two young girls 
took charge of the children’s work and 
acquitted themselves well. 

Mrs. Etz and Mrs. McPhee explained 
the items of credit on the balance sheet. 

Mr. Needham said that the following 
items were needed: Candleholders, 


candlesticks, blackboard, bowls, sherbet 
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We have a new selection of Rally Day 
Cards for the Cradle Roll, Beginners, and 
Primary and Junior Departments, and a 
card for general use. 


Price $1.25 per 100 in any quantity 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 8, Mass. 


glasses, bedspreads and hymnbooks. It 
was voted that the amount of money to 
be expended and its use be left to the 
executive board. 

The Nominating Committee, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Maude Soutter, chairman, 
Mrs. Gertrude Elsner and Edith Carter, 
submitted the following slate of officers, 
which was accepted: President, Elsie 
McPhee; vice-president, Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom; secretary, Mabel M. Carter; 
treasurer, Mrs. Roger F. Etz; directors, 
Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, Mrs. Eben Pres- 
cott and Mrs. Lester Nerney; auditors, 
Mary Fessenden and Mrs. Alice McPhee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SUPERINTENDENT ACTIVE 


Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, superintendent 
of churehes for New Hampshire, 
preached at Kingston and Winchester 
during July. He spent a week at Ferry 
Beach, a day at Northfield, and pre- 
sented a program of magic at the Con- 
gregational Isles of Shoals meeting at 
Geneva Point on Lake Winnepesaukee. 

He is preaching during August at 
Kensington, Nottingham, and Newfields, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury S8t., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 


For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


and at the meeting of the Rockingham 
Association at Dover. He will conduct 
the services on Ancestors’ Day at Lang- 
don and attend the get-together of 
Universalists at East Jaffrey. At the 
end of the month he will attend the 
annual ministers’ retreat of the Congre- 
gational-Christian churches at Colby 
Junior College in New London. » 


IN THE SERVICE— 
FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 508) 
The children of today will have to 
rebuild a world broken, bitter, dis- 
organized, stricken with poverty, disease, 
misery. Only if they are taught faith 
in the love and goodness and power of 
God by persons who themselves live in 
this faith, can our children be prepared 


to meet the awful responsibility which 
will be theirs. : 


In Communities 


In communities 
there are many 
children who are 
without the secu- 
rity which an ade- 
quate home can 
provide, and who 
are without the 
care of the church. 
They are without 
proper physical care; they are without 
adequate educational and_ recreational 
opportunities; they are without the com- 
panionship and guidance of friendly, 
sympathetic adults in whom they feel 
confidence. These children, no matter 
what may be the cause of their neglect, 
are the responsibility of the Christians in 
their community. A Christian cannot 
walk by on the other side when he sees 
a child in need of help, even though the 
child’s condition is due to his parents’ 
failure. Whatever the child needs to 
enable him to develop into his own best 
self, the Christian is bound to make 
every effort to supply. 

There are many new services required 
by the children in the community 
because of the extraordinary conditions 
of wartime. Children need more, not 
less, attention in times of stress. The 
numbers of Christian churches must 
assume the responsibility of co-operating 
with other community agencies in a 
program of community welfare which 
will reach “even the least of these” 
with friendly companionship, adequate 
physical care, recreation, fair educational 
opportunities, and effective guidance. 
Ignorance of the true conditions in one’s 
community cannot be offered as an ex- 
cuse for nonparticipation; the Christian 
will not be found among those so 
blind that they will not see. 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Carl A. Hempel takes up his 
duties on September 12 as pastor of the 
First Parish Church at Saugus, Mass. 
He has been minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Swampscott, Mass., 
for eight years. 
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Rey. and Mrs. Warren B. Lovejoy of 
Girard, Pa., announce the birth of a 
third son, Paul Ellsworth, on May 6. 


Rev. and Mrs. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don of Dexter, Maine, announce the 
birth of a daughter, Nancy Hemenway, 
July 26. 


Dr. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining of 
Syracuse, N. Y., are spending part of 
August in Brattleboro, Vt. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon and daughters 
accompanied them on the trip from 
Syracuse and made a brief visit at their 
country place. 


The Hon. Clement F. Robinson, for- 
mer attorney general of Maine and a 
member of our Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, has issued a delightful book of 
thirty-six pages printed with exquisite 
taste, which deals with the books that he 
read as a boy. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Arlington, Mass., 
Mrs. Rice and their son Robert are 
spending the month of August in Rum- 
ford, Maine, with Mrs. Rice’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Home. Mr. 
Rice and Robert spent July in Akron, 
Ohio, with Mr. Rice’s parents. 


; AUGUST 21, 1943 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester and Mrs. Janet M. 
Stover of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church 
of America all have been on vacation. 
Miss Andrews was at Stowe, Vt., from 
August 8 to 21, Miss Winchester at 
Newtown, Conn., with her parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin S. Winchester, from 
August 1 to 14, and Mrs. Stover at 
Cape Neddick, Maine, for three weeks 
in July. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
General Sunday School Association 
taught from August 14 to 21 at 
the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education at Abbott Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


Mrs. Edward L. Shinn, receptionist at 
Headquarters, is spending two weeks in 
Waterboro, Maine, with an old friend. 


Miss Dora J. Brown, assistant man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, is spending her vacation at her 
home in Holbrook, Mass. 


Miss Leona M. Haskins returned to 
Headquarters on August 16 from a ten- 
day vacation. 


Miss Esther A. Richardson, general 
secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America, is spending her vacation at her 
summer home in Scituate, Mass. She 
returns to the office on September 7. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D. D., 
preached the sermon at the union service 
of the Flatbush (N. Y.) Protestant 
churches, August 1, on “Between the 
Thunder and the Sun.” 


Sergeant Daniel Smythe, a Univer- 
salist now in the Army, recently contrib- 
uted a beautiful poem to the New York 
Times, “When the Trees Marched.” His 
poems have been referred to frequently 
in Tue Curistran LEApeEr. 


Obituary 
IDA M. HARWI 


Mrs. Ida May Harwi, a beloved member 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, died at her home, 1631 S Street, 
N. W., Washington, June 3. 

Funeral services were held at the parlors 
of J. William Lee’s Sons on June 5 and were 
conducted by Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister 
of the church. 

Mrs. Harwi was a lawyer, and the wife 
of a lawyer, and all her professional life was 
spent in Kansas. She was the first woman 
to be admitted to the bar in that state. 

She was born in Kewaunee, IIl., June 17, 
1859, the daughter of Charles and Ellen 
Louisa Tillotson. As a small child she was 
taken to Olathe, a suburb of Kansas City. 

In 1876, as a girl of seventeen, she moved 
to Graham County, Western Kansas, where 
her parents settled. She became a school- 
teacher and taught for several years. 
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In 1886, she married Henry J. Harwi, a 
young lawyer of Bethlehem, Pa., who located 
in Kansas. She studied law while working 
in her husband’s office, and upon admission 
to the bar practiced law with him. 

In 1922, when her husband died, she 
located in Washington and made a home for 
her daughter, Barbara L. Harwi, a govern- 
ment clerk. 

Besides her daughter, who is an active 
member of the Universalist church, she is sur- 
vived by a son, two granddaughters, a great- 
granddaughter, a sister and a brother. 

Mrs. Harwi was untiring in church work, 
both in Kansas, where she was a member of 
the Presbyterian church, and in Washington. 

She was an organizer of an Eastern Star 
Lodge and for thirty years a member. She 
helped in community projects wherever she 
lived. She had a delightful sense of humor, 
a keen interest in all kinds of people, and 
firm faith in God. Her judgments of others 
showed both insight and tolerance. Though 
a woman of many interests, her home always 
came first. 


IDA F. PERKINS 


Mrs. Ida F. Perkins died on June 2 at 
Haverhill, Mass., in her eighty-sixth year. She 
was a lifelong Universalist. 

She was born in Waltham, June 6, 1856, 
the daughter of Thomas Winchell and Mary 
Jane (Bassett) Farnsworth. She was married 
at Tufts College, June 12, 1879, to Henry 
Edwin Perkins of Quincy, Ill., in a cere- 
mony performed by her uncle, Rev. Charles 
Hall Leonard, former dean of Tufts Theo- 
logical School and grandfather of the present 
head of the college, President Leonard 
Carmichael. 

After her husband’s death in 1883, Mrs. 
Perkins made her home in Methuen for a 
number of years. For the past fifty years 
she lived in Haverhill. She was a member 
of the First Universalist Church of Haver- 
hill and at the time of her death was the 
oldest member of the Ladies’ Circle of the 
church. Her grandfather, Rev. Thomas Green 
Farnsworth, was at one time pastor of the 
Haverhill church. 

Mrs. Perkins leaves a son, Henry F. Per- 
kins of Andover; two grandsons, Leonard F. 
Perkins of North Andover and H. Standish 
Perkins of Andover, now overseas with the 
U. S. Army Air Forces; a great-grandson, 
Leonard Standish Perkins; and a niece, Mrs. 
Rupert P. Boyd of Bayside, L. I. 

Funeral services were held in Haverhill, 
Saturday, June 5, and were conducted by 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. Burial was in 
Walnut Grove Cemetery, Methuen. 


MINNIE OWEN TRICKEY 


Mrs. Minnie Owen Trickey, widow of 
William D. Trickey, died June 12 at Dover, 
N. H., in her seventy-sixth year. 

Mrs. Trickey, a native of Vermont, taught 
school for several years at Hinsdale, N. H., 
and was prominent in the Universalist parish 
there. From 1916 to 1930, she was matron 
of the New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home at 
Tilton under her father-in-law, Rev. Major 
William H. Trickey, while he was comman- 
dant of the home. When Major Trickey re- 
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tired in 1930, the family removed to Dover 
and Mrs. Trickey became deeply interested 
in the Pierce Memorial Church, though a 
long period of failing health prevented her 
active participation in its work. 


Notices 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION F 


The sixth annual meeting of the Institute 
of World Affairs Association will be held in 
the parlors of the Congregational church on 
Main Street, Warner, N. H., at 9:30 a.m. on 
Saturday, August 28, for the election of 
officers, the hearing of reports and other 
important business. 


Advisory Council 
The usual preliminary meeting of the 
Advisory Council of the Institute of World 
Affairs Association will be held on August 25, 
at 2:30 p. m., in the Conference Room of the 
Community Church, Warner, N. H. 


Ruts Gorvon, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Convention will be held at White 
Memorial Universalist Church, Concord, from 
September 19 to 21, for the hearing of re- 
ports, the consideration of recommendations 
and resolutions, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

On September 20, the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, the Sunday School Association 
and the Association of Universalist Women 
will also hold their annual sessions. 


J. Wayne Haske, Secretary 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SALIST WOMEN OF MAINE 


The forty-ninth annual session of the 
Association of Universalist Women of 
Maine will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Portland, September 20 and 21, 
to hear reports, elect officers, amend Section 
3, Article 7 of the constitution by adding 
the words, “Reports of District Superin- 
tendents and Department Chairmen,” and 
to transact such other business as may come 
before it. The amended Section 3, Article 
7 shall read as follows: 

“Order of Business: (a) Roll Call. (b) 
Announcement of Committees, for the ses- 
sion, on Elections, Business, Nominations, 
and Program (appointed at least two 
months prior to convention session). (c) 
Records of last Annual Meeting. (d) Report 
of Executive Board. (e) Report of Treasurer. 
(f) Report of Auditor. (g) Reports of Dis- 
trict Superintendents and Department chair- 
men. (h) Annual Address of President. (i) 
Report of Committee on Business. (j) Re- 
port of Committee on Nominations. (k) 
Election of Officers. (1) Report of Committee 
on Elections. (m) Reading of the minutes 
of the session for corrections.” 


Dora S. Wisu, Secretary 
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Crackling 


“Research in recent times has shown 
the typical American head tends to 
grow longer.” It is as well. Otherwise 
the taxpayer’s face would not fit—The 
Milwaukee Journal. 


First Lawyer: 
cheat! 

Second Lawyer: 
gated liar! 

Judge (rapping): Now that the at- 
torneys have identified each other we 
shall proceed with the case —The Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


You’re a low-down 


You’re an unmiti- 


At a local concert for the troops an 
amateur soprano “obliged.” She sang a 
song in the Italian method: that is, she 


wabbled and warbled all over the notes. 


At the finish there was a short silence, 


broken by one or two handelaps, then a ~ 


husky voice came from the back seats: 
“Now give us the ‘All Clear,’ missus!” 
—The Windsor Star. 


“You see, these shoes look so big, yet 
they’re far too tight just here——” 

“Madam, we have nothing that is 
both larger on the inside and smaller on 
the outside.”—Public Opinion. 


A dignified Briton was taking home a 
pair of his wife’s shoes which he had got 
from the shoemaker after they had been 
repaired. No box or paper was, of 
course, supplied, so he, slightly em- 
barrassed, was carrying them loose. A 
man opposite him in the bus watched 
him closely and said as he got out, 
“Not going to let her gad about, eh, 
guv’nor?”—The Manchester Guardian. 


A timid soul visiting the fort said 
to one of the trainees, “How can you 
hang from that silk thing? Isn’t the 
suspense terrible?” 

“No,” was the reply. “It’s when the 
suspense ain’t there that it’s terrible.”— 
The New York Times. 


. . 


Few men know how they tie their ties; 
they just do it. Once a traveling secre- 
tary became flustered. No matter how 
hard he tried, the tie would not come 
out right. In despair he started down 
the corridor of his hotel, looking for 
help. He appealed to the first man whom 
he met. “Won't you please tie my tie 
for me?” 

“Yes, if you'll lie down on this table.” 

After the tie was in place the secre- 
tary asked, “Why did you make me lie 
down?” 

The stranger Teplied, “T happen to be 
an undertaker.”—Eachange. tov 


